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MISS FRANCES ELIZABETH COPELAND. 





_ i the many alterations that have taken place of late 
years in our metropolis, one of the most considerable is 
the increase of the minor theatres, which now present enter- 
tainments of a very different description to the feats of horse- 
manship and tumbling they exhibited a few years ago; in- 
deed, the performances are conducted upon so rational and 
attractive a plan, as to excite, in no small degree, the jea- 
lousy of the patentees of our old established houses. We 
shall not enter into the disputes between them and the ma- 
nagers of the minor theatres, or enquire how far the latter 
have a right to render their performances as attractive as they 
can; but, in. one respect, we conceive that their houses are 
eminently useful; they serve as nurseries for rising talent. 
Many of the actors engaged in them possess abilities, that, 
with proper cultivation, will render them eminent in their 
profession: among these, none has evinced more versatility of 
talent, or stronger claims to public favour, than the youthful 
and promising subject of our present memoir, 

Miss Copeland is the youngest daughter of Mr. Robert 
Copeland, many years proprietor of the Dover, Deal, Rich- 
mond, and Margate theatres. She was born at Dover, in 
Kent, on the 26th of July, 1801. She gave proof, at a very 
early age, of possessing both dramatic and musical talent; 
her situation gave her every opportunity of cultivating her 
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theatrical abilities, and she performed very frequently at her 
father’s theatres; but her friends, considering the profession of 
an actress too precarious to be wholly depended upon, de- 
termined to cultivate her musical talents, with a view to 
bring her forward in that line. Her progress in this delight- 
ful science, fully answered their expectations; it was, in- 
deed, so rapid, that when she was only twelve years old, 
she presided at the piano-forte, at the Margate concert rooms, 
twice a week; and continued to do so for three successive 
seasons, occasionally displaying the powers of her voice, and 
her further attainment of that beautiful instrument, the harp. 
Her attachment to the drama, however, was too deeply 
rooted to be easily given up; and her friends, finding her pen- 
chante for the boards unconquerable, permitted her to perform 
the other four nights at the theatre, where she supported the 
principal line of business. 

Her progress in the dramatic art kept pace with the wishes 
and hopes of her friends. Inthe year 1815, she made her de- 
bat at the Haymarket theatre, in the character of Lucy, in 
The Review, which she placed with much sprightliness and 
naivete. She gave the gipsey song in a sweet and simple 
style, which reminded us forcibly of the inimitable Bland, 
the. sweetest ballad-singer, that, in our days at least, has 
ever graced the English stage. Miss Copeland had, for some 
time previous to her appearance at the Haymarket, received 
lessons from Mrs. Bland, whose manner of distinctly articulat- 
ing the words of her songs, she has most happily caught; a per- 
fection for which Mrs. Bland was always remarkable, and 
which few modern singers possess, 

Miss Copeland continued to perform at the Haymarket 
theatre for three seasons, during which she displayed con- 
siderable talent and industry, and was looked upon as a 
rising actress. Her performance of Floretta, in The Quaker, 
Agatha, in Brother and Sister, Peggy, in The Lord of the 
Manor, the Page, in Follies of a Day, and several others, 
evinced considerable versatility, and gave general satisfaction. 

When Elliston took the Olympic theatre, and was muster- 
ing recruits, he cast his eyes upon our heroine, whom he 
immediately engaged. It chanced, that, previous to the open- 
ing of Elliston’s theatre, Mr. T. Dibdin happened to visit 
Dover, where Miss Copeland was then performing; he saw 
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her play the part of Bianca, in Fazio, and was so much 
pleased with her performance, that he immediately offered her 
avery liberal engagement for the Surrey theatre; but though 
it would have been extremely advantageous to her in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, she could not, consistently with honour, 
accept it, till she had fulfilled her engagement with Mr. 
Elliston. 

As soon as that engagement, however, was ended, she 
joined Mr. Dibdin’s corps dramatique. Her first appearance at 
his theatre was in a character which is confessedly arduous 
for matured talent; Madge Wildfire, a part which Mrs. Eger- 
ton’s peculiar genius had rendered almost exclusively her 
own, was selected for Miss Copeland’s debit. Those who 
have read the: novel from which the piece is taken, or who 
have witnessed the inimitable performances of Mrs. Egerton 
and Mrs. C. Kemble, will be able to estimate the spirit which 
our young votary of Thespis displayed in staking her future 
fame upon so hazardous an attempt; it was, however, evident 
that she knew how to estimate her own powers properly, for 
her success was unequivocal and complete. The proprietor 
of the Surrey theatre, with his usual liberality, immediately 
raised her salary; and she has repeated the character nearly 
a hundred times since. 

As a singer, Miss Copeland ranks high; she possesses a 
thorough knowledge of music, and a degree of expression 
which is not often met with; her voice is good; and her man- 
ner of singing easy, natural, and graceful. It is, perhaps, 
in some degree, injurious to her talents, that she has been 
brought forward at so early an age in such a variety of cha- 
racters, because, had she been able to confine herself to one 
peculiar line, her excellence might have been more marked. 
As it is, we must not forget that it requires a good deal of 
talent, and great versatility, to appear in tragedy, high and 
low comedy, and opera, with success; this Miss Copeland 
has done; and we have no doubt, that, by study and ex- 
perience, she will one day be at the head of a profession te 


which she is already an ornament. 
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VIEWS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


PPP L OL? 


No. XI. 





To C. Canpip, Ese. 


I aM now, sir, pretty far advanced in life, and although, 
from my youth to the present time, I have had all the dispo- 
sitions in the world to enter into the nuptial state, I have 
been uniformly unsuccessful in my endeavours to become a 
Benedict; principally, I believe, from an unlucky habit I had 
of speaking truth. Do not think, however, that I mean to take 
to myself the credit of being a modern Candide; no, indeed, I 
was always sensible of the old adage, “Truth is not to be 
spoken at all times ;” but it unfortunately happened, I was 
not aware it would, or could be, offensive to the ladies I 
had to deal with; so, for want of a little caution and cir- 
eumspection, I am, after being five times a rejected swain, 
still a bachelor. 

My first flame, sir, had beauty enough to have charmed 
even your austere self into a forgetfulness of truth ; she was, 
indeed, so bewitchingly lovely, that it seemed scarcely hyper- 
bole to call her an angel. I have sat for hours gazing on 
her lovely countenance, in which I thought I could trace 
every virtue and every talent Heaven ever bestowed on wo- 
man. She was under the care of an old aunt, with whom my 
rent-roll pleaded so powerfully in my favour, that my addresses 
were immediately accepted; but as I was then in mourning 
for my father, our marriage was, on that account, deferred for 
a short time. 

I bore this delay patiently, because my charmer’s aunt per- 
mitted me to see her every day; a permission which, at first, 
seemed as agreeable to her as to myself; but in a little 
time, I began to perceive, with no small degree of vexation, 
that she did not seem to be so devoted to me as I thought 
our situation required. When I first addressed her, she had 
but just appeared in the world, and was consequently little 
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known; but in a short time, her charms drew around hor a 
crowd of admirers, to whose adulatory nothings she listened 
with a pleasure which alarmed me. I remonstrated with her 
on her conduct, and pointed out, with great gentleness, the 
impropriety which a woman, who was known to be affianced, 
committed in encouraging pretensions she could not possibly 
favour. She heard me with an air of sullen discontent; but 
company coming in, prevented her reply. 

In three days afterwards, I was petrified at the receipt of 
a letter from her, in which she’ informed me, that, upon con- 
sidering what had passed between us, and advising with her 
friends, they were of opinion she could never be happy with a 
man who could presume to dictate to her before he had a right 
so to do; and as she could not but consider herself grossly in- 
sulted by my thinking her capable of acting imprudently, she 
was determined there should be an end to every thing between us. 

I combated this resolution by every means in my power; 
but in vain. Whether her resolute refusal to listen to my ex- 
cuses and apologies, proceeded from my unlucky lecture on 
prudence, or from the hope of a better match, I cannot.pretend 
to say; but she positively rejected all my overtures towards a 
reconciliation; and, after acting the despairing lover for a 
considerable time, I came at last sufficiently to my serises 
to seek consolation from a kinder mistress. 

The lady whom I next addressed had no claim to beauty; 
but she was lively, witty, and of manners so fascinating, that 
after the first look, you always forgot she was not handsome. I 
was acquainted with her for some time before I ventured to solicit 
her hand. She did not absolutely promise it, but she gave me 
reason to hope. Every day rendered me more attached; I 
pressed my suit with ardour; and I have no doubt I should have 
succeeded, had not an unlucky accident destroyed all my ex- 
pectations of felicity. 

One day, when I visited my mistress, I found her rather 
melancholy ; and, upon enquiring the cause, she informed me, 
it was occasioned by the shocking catastrophe of a gentleman 
whom she had long known; he was rejected by a lady to whom 
he paid his addresses, and, in despair, shot himself. My fair 
one expressed some surprise at this rash action, because the 
lady who had been the cause of it was remarkably plain. 

‘She may not be the less fascinating for that,” cried I; 
Y 3 
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‘¢ plain women often inspire the most ardent and lasting pas- 
sieps. You are yourself an instance of the truth of this re- 
mark; I thought I loved passionately before I knew you; 
but my first mistress, all charming as she was, did not take 
s0 deep ahold of my heart as you have done.” 

“J do not think so, sir,” cried she, colouring like crim- 
son; “for I am certain, whether a woman is, or is not, hand. 
some, in the general opinion, she must be so in the eyes of a 
man who really loves her.” 

I began very gravely to combat this notion; but she did 
not wait to hear me out; for she quitted the room abruptly, 
and with a look of high displeasure. The next day, I was 
refused admittance; and the only answer I eould ever obtain 
to my expostulatory letters, was, that I must either have de- 
signed to affront her, or else I regarded her with indifference; 
and she could not, in either case, ever admit me to her pre- 
sepee again. 

This second disappointment sat so heavily upon me, that 
my health suffered from my feelings; and, in order to re- 
cruit it, I went to spend some time in the country, with a 
friend, who had a sister, a young widow, then upon a visit to 
him. There was nothing striking either in this lady’s person 
or manners; but she was an accomplished, pleasing woman. 
The neighbourhood soon laid us out for each other; and 
though I cannot say, I had any violent predeliction in her 
favour, 1 suffered myself to be talked into making proposals, 
which she agreed to accept, on one condition, that FE should 
study ber character attentively, and telt her all her faults. 

“Every body,” said she, “has something to correct; one 
great cause of unhappy marriagesis, that people go together, 
expecting, on both sides, to meet with nothing but perfection. 
I experienced, in my first marriage, the misery of being obliged 
to live with a man, whose temper made himself, and every bo- 
dy round him, wretched; Iam resolved, if I ever enter again 
into the matrimonial state, I will previously study the cha- 
racter of my lover, and I will oblige him also to. study mine; 
by. this means, we shall acquire a mutual knowledge of each 
other’s temper and failings, and we shall be able to calcu 
late justly, before we unite ourselves for life, what our chances 
of happiness are likely to be.” 


There was something so rational and specious im her plan, 
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that I gave my immediate consent to it. Three months was 
the stipulated time for our experiment; at the end of it, 
my mistress told me, that she thought, or at least hoped, she 
had discovered all my faults; and, though the catalogue was 
pretty long, they were not such as to deprive her of the hope 
of being tolerably happy with me. She then did me the fa- 
vour to enumerate them: I was, she said, subject to fits of 
absence; rather of a cold temper; a little too careless of 
forms; and not sufficiently prudent in money matters. 

Although I was really astonished to find I had all these 
failings, several of which I never knew before that I pos- 
sessed, I did not presume to call her penetration in question; 
on the contrary, I felt flattered and grateful for the preference, 
which, with all my faults, she seemed inclined to give me. 
and when she desired to know the result of my scrutiny inte 
her character, I told her eagerly, that I could only discover, 
among her thousand amiable qualities, one single failing. “ And 
pray,” cried she, “what is it?” “A hastiness of temper,” 
said I, “which you are sometimes too apt to indulge upon 
trifling occasions.” I verily believe, Mr. Candid, that if I 
had accused her of every feminine foible, she could not have 
been more exasperated. 

‘A hastiness of temper!” cried she, “I, who was always 
noted for being the mildest creature in existence! Bless 
me! how deceived I have been in giving you credit for pe- 
netration! Your charge, sir, is too ridiculous to excite any 
other sentiment in my bosom than contempt; though if I 
were not of a temper the very opposite to what you say, I 
should, perhaps, feel some anger at an accusation so entirely un- 
founded and unjust; but you see it does not discompose me 
atall. I am thankful, however, that you have shewn me you 
do not know how to appreciate my character, before I com- 
mitted my happiness to your keeping. From henceforth, sir, 
we are strangers to each other.” 

E sat looking at her so lost in astonishment, that I was 
really incapable of replying; for while she was protesting 
that she was. the mildest creature in existence, every feature 
was: convulsed with rage,, and she trembled to such a degree 
that she could hardly stand. [I did not make any efforts to 
soften her ire, for, to say the truth, this sample of her tem- 
per made me as ready.as herself to break off the match. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION ; 


IN WHICH 
EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 


IS CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from page 199. ) 


But how shall I describe the heads of my pretty country- 
women, who might well, in those days, be called martyrs 
to fashion, since, in obedience to her sovereign dictates, they 
seldom had their hair combed above once in a month? a cir- 
cumstance which will scarcely be credited by the belles of 
the present day, whose beautiful tresses, unsoiled by powder 
or pomatum, are daily combed and brushed with the most 
scrupulous exactness; it is, nevertheless, a fact; nor will my 
fair readers wonder at it, when I have described the style 
of hair-dressing adopted at the period of which I am 
speaking. 

A cushion, in the shape of a pyramid, formed of wool and 
horsehair, was placed on the crown of the head. We have 
reason to think that it far exceeded in height even the most 
preposterous of our modern French bonnets. The hair was 
drawn up over it, before and behind, as tight as possible; 
at each side of the head, from the top of the pyramid to the 
ear, was a double row of thick curls, which, as well as the rest 
of the hair, was plastered with powder and pomatum. On 
the top of this curious superstructure, was a very small cap, 
which might well be termed a miniature resemblance of the 
fly-cap; this was ornamented with flowers. Sometimes an 
atgrette of jewels was substituted for the cap; and, in grand 
costume, the aigrette was placed at the base of a high plame 
of ostrich feathers. It is impossible to reflect without smiling 
upon the droll appearance which a little woman must have 
made in one of these coeffeures, especially with the addition 
of high-heeled shoes, which threw her so forward as to oblige 
her to walk upon tip-toe. 

Another fashion of that period, and certainly a most absurd 
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one, was the introduction of hair-powder of various colours. 
One can hardly conceive any thing more absurd and disgust- 
ing than this fashion, which was alike inimical to good taste 
and cleanliness. I believe, I have not mentioned the stay- 
hook, which, even among plebeians, was composed of silver, 
and by the better sort was always worn in gold, sometimes 
richly set with jewels, The stay-hock was affixed before to 
the peak of the gown, in order to keep the apron, which was 
cut to display the stomacher, in its place. 

Till now, hoops had been confined to the higher circles, or 
at least worn only by those who had pretensions to the rank 
of agentlewoman; but, by degress, they became so common» 
that one could hardly see a female above the degree of a cin- 
der girl, who was notina hoop. The leaders of the ton took 
the alarm at seeing their rights, privileges, and immunities, 
thus violated by the innovating spirit of les tiers etats. What, 
however, could be done? the hoop was regarded not only as 
a graceful, but even as a necessary appendage to full dress; 
to renounce it, would be hard; but to continue to wear it 
in common with the lower orders, was a levelling of all dis- 
tinctions, which aristocratic pride could not brook. While 
we were in suspense how to act, so as to appear in grande 
eostume, without compromising our dignity, Her Majesty of 
France had the goodness to settle the matterfor us; she ap- 
peared, in full dress, ina chemise @ la Reine; and hoops were, 
from that moment, discarded by é/égantes of rank; though it 
is a curious and singular fact, that, long after they had 
ceased to be fashionable among the higher orders, they were 
worn by the, middling class. 

Nothing could be a greater proof of the magical power of 
fashion, than the general mania which prevailed for this dress4 
it required a shape as exquisitely symmetrical, and an air as 
eminently graceful, as that of the lovely Marie Antoinette’s 
own, to look well in it. Let my readers figure to them- 
selves a very full gown, drawn round the bosom by one casing, 
and confined at the bottom of the waist (that waist, by the 
bye, of prodigious length) by a sash of broad riband; a full 
sleeve, which covered the elbow, and was neatly gathered into 
a little band, and also a large loose gusset under the arm. 
In short, the chemise @ la Reine, was, with the exception of 
its long train, the exact counterpart of that garment which 
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we now call a chemise, but which, in those days, was styled, 
in plain English, a shift. 

1 must, however, in justice to the decorum which prevailed 
in those days, declare, that the ladies of that period were 
as cautious about using the English term as we are ourselves; 
but the same objection could not be urged against the French 
one; for French was not then, as now, the language of Eu- 
rope, Ladies consequently talked of their chemises, and those 
of their friends, with the most easy air imaginable; and, 
though it underwent various slight alterations in the form, 
it continued for a considerable time in favour. 

Before I quit this subject, I must observe the ingenuity 
with which some of our modern recorders of Fashion have con- 
trived to modify this offending word; I need hardly observe, 
that the English appellation of our under ‘garment has long 
been exploded, and the French one substituted in its place; 
now, it so happens, that gowns, the bodies of which resembled 
a chemise in form, have been more or less in fashion for 
some years back; but how was it to be expressed, since, to 
pronounce the word itself, was impossible? Why, after alittle 
consideration, we have adopted the word chemisette, the literal 
meaning of which is little shift ; but, as it has not, like chemise, 
been naturalized in our language, it conveys to us a correct 
idea of the form of the dress, without shocking our delicacy. 

The introduction of the chemise had at least one good ef- 
fect; it destroyed the passion for tight lacing, which had 





‘proved so destructive to the health and beauty of my lovely 


countrywomen. It gave place at length to the Polonaise, a 
neat and becoming dress, of a plain form; it had a light 
body, made to the natural length of the waist, without a 
peak ; the skirt met just in front, but went back at the sides 
in a slope; and was without any train. It had plain, long, 
tight sleeves, sloped to the shape of the arm. The body was 
moderately high all round the bust; and the handkerchief, 
for it was always worn with one, was placed inside. The 
trimming consisted of narrow flounces, which were still worn 
pinked. 

The materials, as well as the make of dresses, had altered 
by this time considerably. Tabbinets, a stuff which, after the 
lapse of thirty-five or six years, is again in fashion, was con- 
sidered very genteel for half dress, as was also lutestring, 
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both striped and plain. Printed muslin and calicoes, also 
might be worn in half-dress, but were more generally adopted 
in dishabille; and rich satins, fancy silks, and poplins, the 
produce of our sister kingdom, were made use of in full- 
dress. 

The next fashion, which we appear to have received from 
France, was an undress, called a Levite; it was always made 
in calico, muslin, or dimity. It was a wrapper with a col- 
lar, long sleeves, and a loose body ; it was tied at the throat 
with riband; the sleeves, which were very full, were cased 
at regular distances across the arm, and each of these cas- 
ings was adorned with a bow of riband in front; it was 
also confined at the waist by a broad sash, and was trimmed 
with flounces of the same material as the dress. 

I must now look back to the variations which the hair un- 
derwent during the time I have been speaking of. The high 
heads which I last described, continued to be the mode for 
a considerable time; they gave place at length to frizzed 
foretops, and long ringlets of hair hanging almost to the bot- 
tom of the waist behind. This fashion lasted, with occasional 
changes in the forepart of the hair, for some years. 

Caps, which seem to have been always large, and very much 
trimmed with ribands or flowers, and sometimes a mixture 
of both, were fashionable for the whole of that ;criod; dur- 
ing the latter part of it, little silk or chip hats, trimmed with 
gauze, flowers, or ribands, were worn in full-dress. They 
were placed \very far back upon the head. The erowns of 
these hats were very small, and their height never exceeded 
an inch or two. 

At this period, when our costume was simple, convenient, 
and not inelegant, a circumstance occurred, which effectually 
changed it for the worse; this was the enthusiastic admiration 
with which we regarded the adventurous attempts of our 
Gallic neighbours to navigate the air; in honour to their 
noble daring, we new named, and new modelled several parts of 
our dress; we had balloon hats, caps, coeffeures, neckhand- 
kerchiefs, and we even carried our ballooning (if I may coin 
a word) mania so far as to affix immense protuberances of 
eork, which stuck out like a lower hump, at the bottom of 
the stays. 











(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 
oR, 
THE SWANS. 


(Continued from page 203.) 
+ 





As soon as he had locked his. treasures in an iron chest, 
he sat on a bench of moss at the entrance of his grotto, 
there preparing, like a Roman Augur, to divine, by the flight 
of the birds, the success of his adventure. The evening star 
now appeared; a moment after, two swans arose apparently 
alarmed, and flew off at full speed, as if they had been pur- 
sued by a bird of prey. Then it was that his heart began 
to beat, and that a joyful thrilling ran through every vein 
and every fibre. Two swans only had just departed; cu- 
riosity hurried him to the pond, to see what was become of 
the third. He had hardly proceeded a few steps, when pra- 
dence brought him back to the grotto; this last sentiment, 
however, prevailed, contrary to the resolutions habitual in 
amorous concerns, and he deemed it wiser and more suitable 
to his interest to keep the trick he had been playing secret. 
He imagined that hypocrisy would prove more successful than 
sincerity, and that he would run a better chance by introducing 
himself as a protector than .as a thief. He lighted his lamp 
in the well-founded expectation that the reflection would 
induce the fair night-bird to draw near, seized his rosary, 
and knelt down in the posture of a man who was praying, 
listening, however, all the while to what might take place 
without. 

He soon heard approaching footsteps. The artful hermit 
accordingly redoubled his feigned devotion, not. doubting bat 
he was observed; he next ended his orisons, rose with the ut- 
most composure, and cast his eyes towards the door. He then 
beheld his fair prisoner: there she stood decked in all the 
charms of her age, her sex, and beauty, with a countenance 
expressive of the deepest sorrow, and of the transports of 
alarmed modesty. 

The first sight of that enchanting object decided the fate 
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of the sensible Friedbert. The expression of grief of the 
celestial mourner, displayed something so exquisitely engag- 
ing, that it is not to be described. She opened her sweet 
mouth to speak to him, and her animated and suppliant ges- 
tures appeared in perfect harmony with her language. The 
young hermit was in raptures whilst listening to her melodi- 
ous voice; but he comprehended not a word; the language 
which she spoke was indeed foreign to him, yet he contrived 
to make out the sense of What she was asking him. In all 
probability, she was begging of him to have restored to her 
the veil which she had lost; but he purposely pretended not 
to understand her meaning, and only tried to make her com- 
prehend, in his turn, that she had nothing to fear for her 
virtue in that pious retreat. He shewed her, in a separate 
part of the grotto, a neat bed ready for her reception; brought 
her some excellent fruit and sweetmeats, and, in short, did 
whatever his monkish policy suggested to gain her confidence. 
The fair mourner seemed not to pay the least attention to 
what he was about, but seating herself in‘ a corner, gave 
full vent to her grief, and wringing her hands, wept and sobbed 
without interruption. The devout and feeling Friedbert was 
so moved at this sight, that he likewise began to sob, and 
acted his part so well, that the fair stranger seemed at last 
to derive some consolation from the concern she thought the 
hermit felt for her. She no longer suspected him of having 
stolen her veil, and inwardly begged his pardon for having 
accused him ; she only wished to be able to find out the means 
of making her benevolent host comprehend the real motive of 
her affliction, of which he seemed not to entertain the most 
distant idea. 

The first night the stranger passed in the grotto, was 
spent in tears and lamentations. At sun-rise, Friedbert at- 
tended to his customary devotions, which proved by no means 
disagreeable to his guest. She suffered herself to be pre- 
vailed upon to taste some of the breakfast he prepared for 
her; she next took a walk round the pond in search of her 
veil; she imagined that, perhaps, some indiscreet Zephyr, 
sporting with its light texture, had wafted it amidst the hedges. 
The officious Friedbert accompanied and assisted her in her 
researches, although he well knew they were useless; their 
bad success renewed the grief of the beauteous daughter of 
VOL. Xl.——§. I. Z 
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the fairies; but the blood that circulated through their veins 
is more limpid than that of simple mortals, and sorrows are 
effaced from their minds as the shades of night from the sur- 
face of the earth. She, by degrees, became accustomed to 
her fate; her eyes brightened in the like manner as the clouds, 
after a summer shower, are dispersed by the glaring vapour 
of the evening. She habituated herself to the companion of 
her solitude, and her eyes would sometimes be fixed with 
pleasure on ‘the blooming complexion of the young hermit. 
Friedbert observed all those symptoms with secret delight, 
and strove, by a thousand little attentions, which love alone 
can invent, to be deserving of, and to increase the favours 
he received. Love had converted his blunt Swabian common 
sense into a delicate sentiment, and had endowed him with 
a peculiarly admirable sagacity, that enabled him to read 
within the deepest recesses of the female breast. It was 
that inventive love likewise that taught them a laconic, yet 
expressive language, by means of which they understood each 
other with as much facility as Inkle and Yarico have done 
in later days. 

Friedbert, for a long time, wished to know what language 
his fair unknown spoke, from what country she came, her 
name, and situation in life, and whether it was arfalogous to 
his own. Owing to his ignorance, he had not the least idea 
that the lips of his charming companion were uttering Greek 
words, With regard to himself, all manner of dialect that 
was not that of his own country, was as incomprehensible 
as the Malabar. With the aid, however, of his newly in- 
vented language, he succeeded at last in knowing that a 
Grecian belle had accidentally been caught in his net. In 
the days of Friedbert, the young Germans had not yet taken 
it into their heads that, in order to be accomplished, their 
mistresses must be Grecian beauties. It was not known in 
those days, that the finest proportion of the feminine body, 
is between eight and nine heads, People, in those days, did 
not denominate Grecian profiles those wherein the nose de- 
scends in a straight line from the forehead, The eye, not the 
compasses, the sentiment, and not the rules of the school, 
were the only,judges of beauty; their decisions alone were 
adhered to; neither did people care about what either the 
Greeks, or non-Greeks had admired, From the same pril- 
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ciple, Friedbert had found that Calista was possessed of 
beauty before he knew that she was anative of Greece. In the 
mean time, his sentiment of love increased, and his attentions 





were redoubled when he Jearned that she was a princess, the 


youngest daughter of prince Zeno and the fair Zoé, of Naxos, 
so much beloved by father Bruno. 

“ Tell me, my dear hermit,” said she to him one day, “ how 
comes it that you are acquainted with the properties of the 
pond; and wherefore would my mother* continually warn 
me and my sisters to avoid the western bath? Had she ex- 
perienced here some adventure similar to mine? Had she 
also lost her veil? She used to send us every year to the 
source of the Nile, without ever accompanying us; for my 
father, through jealousy, kept her in close confinement: he 
preferred her ceasing being possessed of beauty, to her en- 
joying it for the benefit of others. Prevented, therefore, 
from visiting annually the fairies’ bath, there to renew her 
youth and beauty, she has lost both: my father is dead; 
and my mother spends the days of her widowhood in gloomy 
solitude ; for when destitute of youth and beauty, our sex is 
doomed to sadness and regret. We live under the tuition of 
our mother, remote from the court of our uncle, who is now 
governor of the Cyclades; neither would she ever part from 
us, except during our voyage to the bath. My elder sisters 
once took it into their heads to direct their flight towards the 
west; their extreme youth and imprudence made them for- 
getful, no doubt, of my motber’s warning; or they thought, 
perhaps, that they should be less incommoded by the excessive 
heat in this country than in the deserts of Egypt. During 
that voyage, which we undertook some years ago, but care- 
fully avoided mentioning it to our mother, no accident what- 
ever befel us; for the ensuing years, we continued coming 
this way, till the ominous day on which I became the victim of 
the whimsical fancy of my sisters. Where does that hateful en- 
chanter conceal and hide himself, who watches the bathing 
nymphs to purloin a veil that is of no use to him? Thou 
who art a holy man, conjure that wicked spirit; bid him fall 
at my feet from the etherial regions, if he be- an inhabitant 
thereof, or command him to rise from the bowgls of the earth, 
in case he there resides, that he may restore to me my pro- 
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perty, my inheritance, that which distinguishes me from mor- 
tal beings, and which he can make no use of. 

Friedbert was delighted at the error of Calista, who attri- 
buted the theft to a magician; and in order the better to per- 
suade her, he related the history of a Prince of the Genii, 
who, he said, would frequently come roving about the Pond 
of the Swans, and took particular pleasure in playing all 
manner of tricks upon the lovely bathers. He also explained 
to her that he had not the faculty of conjuring spirits; that 
he had heard of anympb, who, many years since, had likewise 
lost her veil; but, in exchange, had found a faithful lover, 
who had succeeded in making her forget her wings, and 
that, on this account, the God of Love had also renounced 
the use of his, so much the more easily, that they were at 
the source of youth and beauty. 

The charming Calista, indeed, could not help finding some- 
thing consoling in that history; yet a long stay in that soli- 
tude, whatever beauties nature had ornamented it with, did 
not much seem to suit her taste, which was a certain proof 
that sensibility, the twin sister of love, was still foreign to 
her heart; as it is well known, that the more solitary a valley 
is, or the more desert an island, the more they appear a Pa- 
redise to loving souls. 

The complaisant hermit was no sooner informed of the 
wish of his young friend, than he condescended to accompany 
her out of the hermitage; but he gave her to understand, 
that nothing could indemnify him for such a sacrifice, ex- 
cept domestic happiness in the arms of a virtuous wife. 
Whilst uttering this intimation, his eyes were fixed upon her 
with such an expression of tenderness, that it was easy for the 
fair Calista to comprehend his meaning. She cast her’s down, 
and blushed. Friedbert understood her answer; and from 
that moment, began making due preparations for their speedy 
departure. He resumed his military costume, and set off for 
Swabia, with his lovely companion. 








( To be continued.) 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 
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Fair laughs the morn, and soft the Zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

In gallant trim, the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 










It was a beautiful morning towards the latter end of thé 
month of May. A profuse shower of rain had fallen early, 
but the bright sun bursting through the clouds which had, 
obscured his beams, and which now rolled far off towards the 
west, shone resplendantly over the new landscape ; the ground 

was still wet, and the pearly drops, hanging on the tender 

blades of grass, reflected the various hues of the diamond; 

the silvery leaves of the adjacent trees and aromatic shrubs 

trembled in the freshened gale, and shed the sweetest perfame 

around, while the surrounding woods echoed with the joyous 

notes of their innocent inhabitants. 

On this day, the nuptials of the young and lovely Agnes’. 
Doriville with the Hon. Arthur De Courcy were to be cele- 
brated. ‘* May I behold, in the enchanting scene before 
me, my dearest Agnes,” said her friend, ‘an emblem of 
your future life. Thus may the cheering beams of mutual 
affection disperse the clouds of adversity; and thus bright 
in renovated beauty, may your joys survive the occasional 
storms of misfortune.” “ I- will continue the simile,” said 
Mrs. Doriville, who just then entered the apartment; “ thus 
may the sun of virtue and religion disperse every unneces- 
sary care, and remove every unnecessary apprehension; 
thus may it continue to adorn the morning of life, thus give 
every promise of a splendid meridian, and of a glorious de- 
parture, in whose golden beams we may read an assurance 
of undiminished vigour, and of a still more resplendant 
morn.” Agnes threw herself into her mother’s arms with 
strong emotion. “In tears?” exclaimed the lively Anna, 
“for shame! what would De Courcy say? Oh! had the ele- 
gant youth possessed sufficient discernment to have chosen 
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me for his bride, I would not have paid him so ill a com- 
pliment, nor have shewn, on the very morning of our mar- 
riage, that I repented, whatever I might pate done some- 
time hence.” 

“IT pay De Courcy no ill compliment, my dearest Anna,” 
replied Agnes, nor, believe me, do I repent of my engage- 
ment. To be the wife of De Courcy, of the only man who 
ever has, or, I think, ever could, interest me, is a happiness 
I have no wish to forego; but yet my bosom is agitated 
in a very painful degree. The idea that I am about to quit 
for ever these much-loved haunts of my childhood, and this 
dear parental roof, which bas sheltered me from every evil, 
and been the scene of the purest joys; to leave you, my 
mother, to withdraw myself from your kind instructions, 
when most I neéd your advice ; to depend henceforth wholly 
on wiyself, and to engage to perform mahy important duties, 
awakens the keenest sensations of regret and apprehension; 
and while I acknowledge I have obtained the summit of my 
Wishes, I can scatcely tell whether I am most deserving of 
pity or envy.” 

“Of envy, to be sare,” said Anna. 

“IT hope so too,” rejoined Mrs. Doriville; but I am no 
stranger to the emotions which now disturb my Agnes, for 
my own heart is affected in a similar manner; but compose 
yourself, my love,” she continued, affectionately kissing 
her cheek, “ for see here comes De Courcy to claim you.” 
Her voice trembled as, placing the hand of Agnes info that 
of De Courcy, she added, “ Reteive hér ws the choicest bless- 
ing I-¢an bestow ;’{ now resign my charge ; and Heaven grant 
she ‘may find a ‘bétter and, if possible, a fonder guardian. 
I give her to you almost as pute and uncontaminated as I 
myself received hét; henceforth it will be your task to pre- 
sérve her as such’; remember, the character of the wife will 
éver, in a great degree, depend upon the judicious conduct of 
the husband ; for the ductile mid of woman yields so easily 
to the instraction afd example of the being she loves, that 
it is generally in his power'to form her to any model he 
éhuses. Happy, therefore, the man, who, taking reason and 
affection for his guides, strengthens her judgment, corrects 
hér taste, and leads Her from excellence to excellence; then 
When the delights ‘Of novelty, and ‘the ¢hatins ‘of ‘youth até 
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vver, he may still find in the partner of his home a faithful 

adviser, an affectionate companion, and an unalienable friend. 

Cherish my Agnes, therefore, with unabated kindness, and 

correct her faults with gentleness; remember, the bow which 

will bend under the pressure of skill, will snap under the 

hand of rudeness; and the finer the chords of sensibility be- 

come, the more delicate must be the touch that awakens 

them, or they will vibrate to agony.” 

“Fear not, dear Lady Doriville,” replied De Courcy ; 
“the happiness of my Agnes shall be the study of my life; 
but talk not of faults, an angel like her can have nothing 
in her disposition deserving of so harsh an epithet.” 

“Agnes is no angel,” returned Mrs. Doriville, smiling 
gravely ; “‘ flattery is not less injurious than undue severity ; 
but go, my children; [ must detain you no longer. Qh! 
may Heaven bless your union, and crown your mother’s 
fondest wishes for your happiness.” De Courcy gently drew 
his Agnes from her mother’s embrace; and, in a few mi- 
nutes after, she became irrevocably his own. 

Agnes Doriville was now in her twentieth year; to great 
loveliness of person, she joined an excellent understanding, 
and a most amiable disposition. As yet, however, her days 
had flowed in such an even tenor, that but little could be 
judged of her real character ; she had evinced no extraordinary 
qualities of mind, nor any unusual excellence of heart; for 
she had never met with any occasion to call them forth ; 
and the placid smile and gentle expression of her countenance 
betrayed no deep workings of soul, nor intimated to the 
casual observer that the beautiful exterior which pleased his 
eye concealed properties far more worthy of his admiration. 

How frequently is this the case in common life! Day 
passes after day in an unruffied course, and still beholds us 
in the same quiét fulfilment of ordinary duties; time glides 
along, and our existence is brought to a termination with- 
out a single incident to mark the innate character; and we 
sink into the grave without having performed one action 
which could distingwish us from the surrounding multitude, 
‘even while our hearts contained the germs of the sublimest 
virtue, or the seeds of the deepest vice. 

Her education had not been formed on the present plan. 
She had not beeii tatitht ‘to shine with a view to attract 
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admiration, but she had been carefully instructed that her 
talents were the gift of an Almighty Being, to whom alone she 
was responsible for the proper improvement of them; and, 
instead of having been compelled to wade through a num- 
ber of volumes without either observation or reflection, ob- 
tain only a cursory knowledge of a variety of studies, or to 
acquire only dazzling, or superficial accomplishments, the 
utmost attention had been paid to the correct formation of 
her judgment, apd to the cultivation of the purest principles. 
Not that Mrs. Doriville was by any means indifferent to her 
present appearance in the world, or was insensible to the 
value of external accomplishments; but she wisely looked 
upon them as secondary considerations; and while she be- 
stowed upon her every advantage that was due to her sta- 
tion, her mind was the principal aim of her exertions, and 
her future conduct the course of her most anxious solicitude. 
‘J look upon my child,” she would say, ‘as a responsible 
being; on her depends the future happiness of a husband, 
and of a family ; nay, even ages yet unborn may have cause 
either to curse or bless her name. If I do not prepare her, 
by constantly strengthening her judgment, to meet the ills 
and trials of life, how can I expect her to acquit herself pro- 
perly when she is assailed by them, which she inevitably 
will be. Of what use, in any case of emergency, or, indeed, 
in any common situation of life, would be a mass of crude 
and undigested knowledge? It would neither instruct her 
how to avoid, sustain, or extricate herself from danger or 
misfortune. Without habituating her to reflection, or deducing, 
from the experience of others, the lessons of prudence to 
herself, though I should make her mistress of every female 
grace, I should throw her into the world far more danger- 
ously situated than if I allowed her to continue in complete 
ignorance. Principle, aided by judgment, has guided me, and 
I wish them alone to guide my Agnes.” 

Arthur De Courcy was the youngest son of the Earl of 
that name. The family was one of the most ancient in the 
kingdom, and its members were not more distinguished for 
their honourable ancestry, than for their pride of the dis- 
tinction. His education had been formed on a liberal, but 
not a conscientious plan; worldly advancement alone had been 
its basis ; and to this every attainment and every view had 
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been carefully directed. He was endowed with talents of 
the first order, and his disposition was naturally amiable, 

generous, candid, and forgiving; his heart was full of the 
milk of human kindness, and though quick and ardent in his 
temper, he was not more prone to resent than to pardon an 
injury ; but he was destitute of one well grounded principle; 
his virtues were but impulses, and his judgment was merely 

the impression of the moment; consequently, he was the 

sport of every passion, and the ready victim of every tempta- 
tion; in a word, he was never conscientiously good, nor 
ever deliberately base; his best actions could never bear the 
test of scrutiny, nor his worst, the lash of unqualified cen- 
sure. He was vain, greedy of praise, anxious to shine; but, 

too idle to acquire distinction in the more honourable paths 
of science, he contented himself with courting popularity at 
the expence of prudence; and while the dupe of every de- 
signing companion, he believed himself the object only of 
general affection and favour. Elegant in his person, fasci- 
nating in his manners, and gifted with the most persuasive 
eloquence, he possessed every advantage of birth and for- 
tune, and was at once the admiration of the fair sex, and 
the envy of his own. In his more youthful days, he had 
been content to exhibit these dazzling qualities in the im- 
mediate circle of his family; but when removed to the Uni- 
versity, a wider scene was displayed for the exercise of 
them, and De Courcy was soon distinguished as the most fa- 
shionable, the most spirited, and the most delightful man of 
his time. A fatal distinction for him! He plunged into every 
species of extravagance to sustain this boasted character, 
and associated with the gayest, and most dissipated young 
men of his age. His disposition, however, was too good to 
allow him to remain perfectly satisfied with the ignoble life he 
led; but, vacillating as the wind, became withheld by no prin- 
ciple; he had not resolution to Change it; but secretly suf- 
fered licentiousness, and alove of gaming, to take deep root 
in his heart. His debts already amounted to something very 
considerable; and inevitable ruin must have befallen him, 
but for the interference of one of his most amiable friends, 
Sir William Desmond, who, foreseeing the destruction which 
impended over him, if he could not withdraw him from his 
profligate companions, proposed' spending a short time with 
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his own friends in the west of England. The invitation, from 
a love of variety, was immediately accepted; and here De 
Courcy ‘for the first time beheld the lovely Agnes Doriville. 
The elegant propriety of her manners, the angelic purity of 
her appearance, joined to the acknowledged charms of her 
person, soon enslaved his heart; nox, was she insensible to 
the attentions of a man, whom all concurred in admiring. 

With the presence of Agnes revived all the virtues of De 
Courcy; he now most bitterly lamented his folly, and de- 
plored his inconsiderate extravagance; but he had involved 
himself too much to think of making those proposals which 
his birth and expectations would have so fully authorized 
him to do. In this distress, he applied to bis friend for 
advice; and Sir William, with a generosity worthy of his 
nature, immediately suggested a scheme, which seemed to 
promise all the happiness he desired. De Courcy had been 
intended by his family for the bar, but his inclinations had 
never led him to coalesce cordially with their wishes; he 
therefore proposed, on condition of his renouncing all his 
former connexions at Cambridge, advancing a sufficient sum 
of money to liquidate his principal debts of honour, and, in 
the event of his entering into the church, presenting him a 
very valuable living, which he had in his gift, and of which 
the incumbent was just dead. The offer was too tempting 
to be rejected. He returned to Cambridge, where he abjured 
every former error, and conducted himself in so exemplary 
a manner, that he was soon considered a rising ornament 
to his profession. He was now, or at least he believed him- 
self to be, an entirely altered character; and immediately 
upon his having taken orders, and being inducted to the liv- 
ing of Westbrook, he made his proposals in form to the fair 
object of his wishes; and was accepted with the mutual ap- 
probation of both families. 


( To 8 continued. ) 











MR. WILKS, 


Tue actor, being told in the green-room, that there was & 
General weeping in the boxes for Juliana, observed, with a 


amile, “And I warrant you, sir, he’ll fight ne’er the worse for 
that.” . 
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THE 


ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 


(Continued from page 207.) 


WHEN she recovered her recollection, she administered li- 
berally to the poor woman’s immediate necessities, and hur- 
ried home. As soon as she alighted from her carriage, she 
enquired if her lord was within; and on learning that he 
was, sent to desire to speak with him. The servant listened 
to this singular message with a degree of astonishment which 
he had hardly presence of mind to conceal; he hastened, 

however, to deliver it; and in a few moments, the — 
of M—— entered his lady’ s dressing-room. 

He was a tall, graceful figure, apparently of middle age; 
a physiognomist who looked upon his countenance while it 
was in repose, would have been inclined to think that strong 
sense was its predominant expression; but there was a sweet- 
ness played about his mouth, when his features were in mo- 
tion, which rendered it doubtful whether he was most remark- 
able for understanding or benevolence. 

He approached his lady with a cold and somewhat aus- 
tere air; she raised her eye to him; but instantly with- 
drew it; and a suffusion of the deepest crimson tinged her 
delicate cheek as she vainly essayed to speak. 

He perceived her agitation, but he made no effort to sooth 
it, although some minutes elapsed before she was able to 
address him; it was evident, however, from the workings of 
his countenance, that it cost him a great deal to preserve this 
cold silence. 

“TI sent for. you, my lord,” said she, at last, “to sup- 
plicate your mercy; not for mysélf; I have too often abused 
your indulgence; I know, I feel, I am no longer worthy of 
it; but for those whom I have been the means of plunging 
into misery and distress. My lord, my debts at this moment 
amount to more than my allowance for three years to come 
will pay. Nay, hold,” perceiving he was about to speak, 
“my conscience reproaches me a thousand times more 
bitterly than ever you have done, than ever you can do, ‘for 
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my unprincipled extravagance. I would have suffered any 
thing rather than tax your generosity, had I not. just seen 
that, in one instance at least, I have brought ruin on an ho- 
nest and industrious family. O! my lord! spare me the mi- 
sery of thinking, that, through my withholding their just right, 
many others may be perishing. I will instantly retire from 
London, and fix my residence at either of your country seats 
till every shilling is paid. Too happy shall I be,” continued 
she, clasping her hands, and raising her beautiful eyes to 
heaven, “if, by denying myself every indulgence, I can make 
any reparation for the mischief which my inordinate love of 
pleasure, my mad profusion, has caused.” 

Surprised, affected, and delighted, at a change so unex- 
pected and unhoped-for, the Marquis clasped the lovely pe- 
nitent to his heart. ‘ Persevere in these resolutions, my dear 
Amelia,” cried he, “and you will be able to render your fu- 
ture existence a blessing to yourself and to all around you; 
but tell me, what has caused this blessed change?” 

The marchioness instantly related, without disguise, the 
scene which she had witnessed. Her husband listened in 
silence; indeed, it would have been scarcely possible for the 
most severe censor to do otherwise; for so keen, so lively was 
her sense of the injury she had done to the poor widow, 
that none but a barbarian could have aggravated her suf- 
ferings by reproach. 

When she had concluded, the Marquis again embraced 
her. “‘ May the terrible, but necessary lesson which you have 
this day received, my Amelia,” cried he, “ never be for- 
gotten! This poor woman’s debt shall be immediately paid, 
and every thing done beside that can render her comfortable. 
Your other tradespeople also shall be settled with directly; 
but I will not take advantage of your contrition to impose 
upon you a sacrifice of which you might hereafter repent; 
to remain in London, or to retire to the country, shall be 
at your own option, and your choice must be made at a 
cooler moment. But remember, Amelia,” continued he, in 
a solemn tone, “that as you keep or break the resolution 
which you have just avowed, to change your manner of life, 
we are united, or separated for ever.” 

The marchioness raised his hand to her lips. ‘ I do not 
dare to promise you,” cried she, “ for I have not deserved 
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to be believed, yet, if I know my own heart, you shall not 
again have cause to complain. Never! oh! never can I for- 
get what I have this day suffered! How I have been blinded 
to the consequences that might result from my conduct, I 
know not; but it is certain, that, till I witnessed the deso- 
lation I had caused, I never conceived my follies, or rather 
my vices let me call them, could have produced such ruin. 
To leave the scene of my improvidence, will be an indul- 
gence rather than a punishment; and, if you do not object 
to my going, I shall set out for M—— castle early in the 
ensuing week.” 

‘‘T leave your residence entirely at your own option: but 
do you go to M—— castle alone?” 

“TIT must, unless——” she hesitated. 

‘* Unless what?” 

‘‘' You could be prevailed on to accompany me.” 

The heart that could resist the tone in which these words 
were uttered, must have been hard indeed; such was not 
the marquis’s; he passionately loved his young and beau- 
tiful wife; but though he had been the husband of her 
election, the dissipation into which she was drawn imme- 
diately after her marriage, éngrossed her so wholly, that she 
had no time to give to domestic duties or pleasures. Her 
imprudence had frequently involved her in distresses, from 
which her lord’s generosity had as often relieved her. Her pro- 
mises of amendment, on these occasions, were always ample, 
but never kept. The marquis began at length to consider 
her irreclaimable ; for he believed that she was as deficient 
in feeling as in steadiness and prudence; but her present 
conduct evinced, that, whatever were her faults, inhumanity 
at least was not one of them ; and, as he fondly assured her, 
that it required no persuasion to induce him to become the 
partner of her solitude, he secretly anticipated years of ra- 
tional and permanent happiness, such as he had before de- 
spaired ever to enjoy. 











( To be continued. ) 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY ; 


OR, 
Historical Cssaps 
ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 216.) 





On the next morning, he returned, accompanied only by 
one of his officers in whom he reposed great confidence, to 
the spot where he had met with the lovely girl. After con- 
tinuing there for a space of time, which his impatience made 
him think very long, he descried her at a distance, hoiding her 
pitcher in her hand. Ogus perceived that his presence caused 
some emotion to the young girl, and surmised that he was 
not indifferent to her; now, therefore, thinking himself au- 
thorised to declare his sentiments, he advanced to meet her, 
and addressed her in such language as love could dictate. 
He received no answer; but he was listened to, and that 
was saying as much as he wished to know; a sigh which 
escaped the girl, completed his persuasion. 

Before he retired he informed her, that he proposed re- 
tarning on the following day at the same hour, when a ten- 
der look from the young girl gave him to understand, that she 
would come also. She did not disappoint him, for she was 
there nearly as soon as himself. At length, after several inter- 
views, they mutually acquainted each other with their situation 
in life. The young girl, whose parents were shepherds, shed 
tears when she heard that her lover was son to the Chan, and 
that she could not expect being united to him. Ogus, who 
felt extremely happy at seeing a person whom he adored shed- 
ding tears for his sake, said to her, ‘“‘ You dread love making 
you miserable ; but, on the reverse, it will be conducive to 
your happiness; it fills up the distance which prejudice has 
fixed. I would sooner renounce the crown which awaits me, 
than the hopes of being your’s: but I wish to place it on your 
head myself; no one appears to me more deserving of wear- 
jng it.” In this manner they enjoyed the satisfaction of im- 
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parting to each other their respective sentiments; but their 
peace was disturbed by jealousy. ' 

As the actions of princes are always watched, it was soon 
known at court that Ogus disappeared every morning. His 
wife suspected, that he only went out to meet some object 
who had made a tender impression upon his heart. Jealousy 
took possession of her breast, and her chief occupation now 
was to find out who had robbed her of her husband’s affec- 
tion: she appointed emissaries to follow him, and being in- 
formed, that he went in quest of a young shepherdess with 
whom he spent all the time that he was not obliged to 














Poe > appear at court, she flew in a violent passion, and determined 
. Aa to exert every endeavour to ruin her rival. The first step 
: she thought of adopting, was, to go and throw herself at 
mares the feet of the Chan, to invite him to avenge her cause. 
= od “ My lord,” said she, “ you see before you the most mi- 
ee serable of all creatures, who is come to implore your as- 
ee sistance. If you will not have pity on me, my only resource 
| will be to give up an existence which is become insupport- 
t her, able to me. What a change in my situation! In the palace 
ictate. of my father, every moment of my life was marked by some 
that new gratification; his prompt complaisance granted my 
which every wish; his generous attention anticipated my every de- 
sire; his courtiers were eager to render themselves deserving 
d re- of my benevolence, which was the main support of their fa- 
 ten- your. In this court, whither I was brought on account of 
t she your pressing solicitations, I am exposed to cruel contempt. 
Freud An unfaithful husband, whose love, I confess it, would make 
uatee- me completely happy, only returns my caresses with insupport- 
ation able indifference ; whereas he adores another, whose low birth 
shed renders her unworthy of him, and still more undeserving of 
and being my rival. Would you believe it, it is a vile shep- 
whe herdess whom he goes to meet every day, and who teaches 
shed- him to hate me? What a shame for me, what occasion of 
king sorrow to my father, if I am to be made a companion of 
—- such a being, in the seraglio of Ogus!” 
has Cara-Chan, who knew how dear she was to her father, 
_ and how dangerous it was to incense him, resolved to grant 
yon her wish. To this effect, he ordered one of his officers to have 
, the young shepherdess, with whom his son was in love, con- 


veyed to a place of close confinement. She was apprehended 
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one evening on her returning home with her flock, and con- 
ducted to a place so well guarded, that she could neither 
receive nor send intelligence to any one. 

Ogus, om the next day, went as usual to the place where 
they were in the habit of meeting. In vain did he wait; 
she did not make her appearance. Inquietude seized him, 
he made towards her dwelling, and enquired after her; but 
her parents only answered him with deep sighs. At last, 
however, he was told that she had disappeared, and no one 
knew what was become of her. He sent in search of her in 
every direction; but she was not to be found. He then 
grieved most bitterly; and promised a liberal reward to whom- 
soever should bring him tidings of her whose loss he la- 
mented. The officer who had executed the Chan’s orders, 
in hopes of preferment, in addition to the reward that was 
offered, went to Ogus, to whom he revealed the whole secret 
he had been entrusted with. 

Ogus, prompted by his ardent passiov, collected all his 
iriends, marched at their head to the place where his beloved 
was confined, overpowered those who offered to oppose him, 
threw open the gates of the prison, and restored to liberty 
her who had deprived him of his own. Cara-Chan was soon 
apprised of what his son had been doing; and, in the first 
transport of bis rage, resolved to go with his guard to meet 
him, and to have him put to death. Meanwhile, as Ogus was 
generally loved, he was soon informed of the misfortune that 
threatened both him and his mistress. 

The prince, who had been a rebel once, hesitated not in 
being so a second time; he commanded his followers to be 
on their guard, and, in ease the Chan should attack them, to 
defend themselves as if against an enemy. 

Cara-Chan appeared at the head of his guards, advanced, 
and made a charge on his son’s supporters, who, animated 
by the courage of Ogus, drove them back, pursued them in 
their retreat, and routedthem. In vain did Cara attempt to 
rally his troops: he received a cut on the head, and dropped 
down dead. Ogus was overwhelmed with sorrow, when he 
was told of the sad news. He cursed a thousand times the 
victory that had been purchased at so dear a rate. Sub- 
sequent to the ceremony of the funeral, such as is perf 
in honour of the Tartar princes, he hastened to dismiss bis 
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wife whose jealously had occasioned him to become a par- 
ricide, sent her back to her father, and bestowed his hand and 
crown on her whom alone he thought deserving of his affection. 

As he was a prince equally brave and ambitious, he attacked 
his neighbours, subdued them, conquered Tartary and part of 
China. He finally died, after a long and glorious reign, 
leaving to posterity a respectable name, which is still held in 
high veneration over all Tartary. 





The county of Arragon is erected into a kingdom, on account of 
Nugna, Queen of Navarre, the wife of Sanch IV. surnamed 
the Great, preventing her son Garcia from mounting a fiery, 
horse. 


It is well known with what rapidity the Mahometans sub- 
jugated Asia and Africa; it is also known that they were 
checked in their progress towards conquering Europe, by the 
courage and enterprising spirit of the French, and of their 
leaders. They, notwithstanding, had invaded it: Spain was 
subjugated; Languedoc had not been able to resist; easy 
conquests daily invited them to new enterprises; the alarm 
was universal. An individual of uncommon valour collected 
a number of his French countrymen, inspired them with cou- 
rage, joined the Saracens at Poictiers, engaged, and made a 
dreadful slaughter of them, and forced those who escaped to 
return into Spain. 

The descendants of those Visigoths, who, after plundering 
Rome under Alaric, had established themselves in Spain, had 
been constrained to shelter themselves within the rocks of 
Asturias to escape the fury of the Mahometans. When they 
found that their conquering enemies were weakened, owing 
to the victories of Charles-Martel, they issued from their re- 
treats, whither they nevertheless were often obliged to go, 
and hide themselves again; but after Charlemagne had en- 
tirely overpowered the Mahometans in Spain by the strength 
of his arms, the Visigoths began to extend their dominions ; 
they soon rendered themselves masters of the whole of the 
Asturias, to which they joined Leon. These successes em- 
boldened the Visigoths that were scattered over the different 
countries of Spain. They who were established in Navarre 

laimed a king, and the Arragoneze elected a chief, un- 
the title of Count. Ina word, the Visigoths were seen 
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daily to acquire new strength. ‘The king of Navarre, who, 
within a short time, became master of Arragon, was power- 
ful enough to check the efforts of the Mahometans, and even 
to attack them. 

It was Sanch IV. surnamed the Great, who, towards the 
middle of the eleventh century, occupied that throne. This 
prince divided his time between war and love; he spent the 
summer season with his army, and the winter with Gaya, 
his concubine, who, on account of her natural graces and 
mental accomplishments, had gained his affections. They 
had a son who was named Ramir. The young prince was 
deservingly admired by all who knew him; and Sanch en- 
joyed great satisfaction in having a son so worthy of being 
his successor: he wished to marry the mother of so amiable 
@ prince, and to have her solemnly proclaimed his queen; 
but death prevented Gaya from obtaining the high rank which 
the king was so desirous to sce her occupy. 

Sanch was so deeply affected by the death of his mistress, 
that he determined to spend the remainder of his days in la- 
menting her loss, and never again to form a connexion with 
any woman; but kings are less masters of their actions, in 
some respects, than their subjects, and are sometimes obliged 
to sacrifice their inclination to the interest of the state. 

The Count of Castille, who was a sovereign, had no other 
child than a daughter. Sanch was apprehensive she should 
marry some powerful neighbour, who, increasing in strength 
by inheriting Castille, might invade Navarre. Policy, there- 
fore, induced Sanch to break the vow he had made; and he 
married Nugna, the daughter of the Count of Castille, by 
whom he had two sons, Garcia and Ferdinand. 

Garcia, who was of a lively and impetuous disposition, 
applied himself from an early age to violent exercises: horse- 
racing, tournaments, and the chace, were the only. ones he 
was. pleased with. 

. Sanch, who had as much esteem as love for his wife, en- 
trusted her with the administration of public business when- 
ever he was obliged to go and fight the Mahometans. One 
day, when he was gone to the war, Garcia, who had a mind to 
go a racing, desired the queen Nugna to allow him take out 
of the king’s stables a young horse that was very beautiful ; 
aad, according to the leave his mother had granted him, 
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he ordered the equerry to get the horse ready; but this offi- 
cer, who knew the horse to be too spirited, refused to obey, 
and went immediately to apprise the queen of the danger the 
prince would be exposed to, if he mounted so fierce an 
animal. ‘The queen, upon this information, forbade the equerry 
to give the horse. 

Garcia insisted, and feeling himself offended at the refusal, 
went to complain to his mother ; when, finding that she approved 
of the equerry’s conduct, he flew in a passion against her ; 
and formed the dreadful resolution of being revenged. After 
long reflecting on the means of gratifying his passion, his 
evil genius inspired him with the blackest of all calumnies ; 
he published, that the queen was unfaithful to her royal hus- 
baud, and that he had convincing proofs of the fact. Nugna, 
having been informed of this sad news, grew alarmed, sent 
for the prince, and upbraided him for his wickedness; but the 
unnatural son, far from repenting and being ashamed of the 
calumny, before her, whose presence alone ought to have in- 
spired respect, laughed at her misery; he even maintained 
that she was guilty; and left her, to go and publish, that she 
had endeavoured to invite him to keep silent for the future. 
As soon as the king returned, he told him, that the queen 








> . - . . \ 
earried on a criminal connexion with the equerry, and related 


circumstances which rendered the case so likely, that the 
king gave credit to the report. Sanch immediately ordered 
his wife to be apprehended, and sentenced her to be burnt 
alive, allowing her, however, as was customary in those days 
of ignorance, thirty days to find out a knight who dared de- 
fend her innocence against the prince. 

The accuser, born in lawful wedlock, was heir presumptive 
to the crewn, and no one durst offer to fight him. The 
time granted-to the queen to prove her innocence was nearly 
expired: every one pitied her, but they could do no more. At 
length the moment of her undergoing punishment was arrived ; 
the funeral pile was prepared; the executioners, who had gone 
to fetch her out of prison, had conducted her to the spot where 
torturesand death awaited her; the pile was set on fire; the 
queen was seized, and was just going to be thrown into the 
burning pile, when, “ Stop,” cried Ramir, the son of Gaya, 
the concubine of Sanch, “Iam ready to defend her; let her 
accuser come forward.” 
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The people, who had not presumed to show their grief, now 
manifested their joy: they gathered round the generous Ra- 
mir, and unanimously bestowed on him the highest en- 
comiums. ‘The king soon received intelligence of what was 
going on; and Garcia was ordered to present himself before 
Ramir: the prince, however, like all cowards, who never as- 
sume boldness but when they see there is nobody to oppose 
them, trembled when he knew that he must fight. His 
cowardice caused him to do that which his remorse had failed 
in persuading him to perfom. He went and threw himself at 
the feet of his father, confessed his crime, and rendered due 
justice to the innocence of the queen. 

One may easily judge of Sanch’s joy, when he heard of 
his wife’s innocence, from the grief he had undergone when he 
thought she was guilty: he advanced in person to loosen her 
chains, and gave an authentic testimony of her virtue in pre- 
sence of the public. Incensed against his son, he condemned 
him tq suffer the torture that had been prepared for the 
queen. But this virtuous princess, whose generosity cannot 
be too much admired, sued forgiveness for her son, declaring 
to the king that it was the only method to make her for- 
getful of the injuries she had endured. To urge her suffer- 
ings, in order to save him who had occasioned them, was car- 
rying generosity to its highest degree, and maternal affection 
beyond what is credible. The tears of Nugna saved Garcia, 
but at the same time added to the public hatred and con- 
tempt for that unnatural son. 

Sanch granted to the queen the pardon of her son; but he 
imagined that he could not bestow on the generous Ramir 
a remuneration more worthy of him than the county of Ar- 
ragon, which he erected into a kingdom, towards the year 
1085, and which he made a cession of to him. 


( To be continued. ) 











A WISE FELLOW. 

A COUNTRYMAN being asked, some time since, if he were 
not surprised that a Frenchman, who had taken up his re- 
sidence near him, could so soon have been able to acquire 
the language, replied, “‘ Surprised! no, not at all; I thought 
any fool could speak English !” 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


THE MONASTERY ; a Romance. By the Author of “ Wa- 
VERLEY.” 3 vols. 12mo. £1. 4s.6d. Longman. 


WHEN the work of a long acknowledged favourite is put 
into our hands, we cannot help preparing ourselves for a treat. 
The remembrance of former excellence dwells on our fancy, 
and with something like an eager impatience we turn over its 
pages. Whether this prepossession be justifiable, or whether 
it be right to look for undimished merit from any author, 
however qualified his abilities may be, we will not determine; 
we know itis natural, and we feel, that in the event of its 
being wrong, we are sufficiently punished in the double dis- 
appointment which attends the failure of our expectations. 
Such is our situation at the present moment: never, that we 
remember, were we more disappointed than in the novel now 
before us, a production so infinitely inferior to every other 
that we have seen from the same celebrated author, that it is, 
in our opinion, unworthy of him. In vain we look for those 
great powers of genius in the masterly delineation of cha- 
racter, the glowing description of scenery, the faithful and 
exquisite touches of nature, or the wild, but poetic fancy, that 
formerly so much delighted us. Father Eustace, Halbert 
Glendenning, and Henry Warden, are undoubtedly pour- 
trayed in a manner which few but the author of Waverly 
could have done, and many other parts are extremely well 
written; but these are but gleams of excellencies, and bear 
no proportion to the general defects. The ingidents are im- 
probable and extravagant; the plot, if any it have, we have 
been unable to discover; and we do not think it altogether 
unexceptionable in a moral point of view. We are old-fa- 
shioned people, and may have old-fashioned notions, but we 
can never approve of the manner in which a volume, that 
we have ever considered too sacred to be lightly mentioned, 
is introduced, and we are not more at a loss to conceive the 
necessity, than to reconcile ourselves to the propriety of it. 
The devils, it is true, believe and tremble; but there is some- 
thing repugnant to our feelings in making a fairy, or phantom, 
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whichever the Maid of Avenal may be designated, the guar- 
dian of the Bible, and we think it neither complimentary to 
the holy book itself, nor tending to preserve its sanctity in 
the eyes of the reader. No part, however, of this Maid of 
Avenal meets with our approbation; on the contrary, what- 
ever concerns her is such an infringement on common sense, 
and is, in some respects, so ridiculous, that we should be in- 
clined to suppose, that in the spirit of our first James, who 
boasted what a king would do in the plenitude of his power, 
this celebrated writer has endeavoured to shew what an au- 
thor might doin the plenitude of his, and ascertain what de- 
gree of absurdity would be tolerated by an indulgent public. 
The character of Sir Piercie Shafton, the great admirer of 
Euphuism, is well sustained; but he is a very disagreeable 
personage; and the story of the silver bodkin is absurd in 
the extreme. Except in the case of Rebecca, we have always 
preferred this author’s old ladies to his young ones, ard we 
are not now more inclined to change our opinion: the he- 
roine is very uninteresting, and Missic Happer, the Miller’s 
daughter, not much better. Our readers, however, must not 
suppose that they will not derive any pleasure from the pe- 
rusal of these volumes; on the contrary ; they must remember 
that it is very possible for an author of celebrity to write un- 
worthy of himself, and yet infinitely superior to any one else, 
in the same line; and the same work which, when weighed in 
the scale of his own merits, sinks infinitely below the ba- 
lance, will, when compared with others, rise equally above 
the general standard, The following beautiful extracts alone, 
would make ample atonement for many blemishes; and the 
fine scene, between the Sub-Prior and Henry Warden, de- 
. serves and receives our warmest commendation. ‘The first 

is supposed to be spoken by Father Eustace, and the latter is 
part of a dialogue between Halbert Glendinning and his old 
domestic Martin. 

“<«'There,’ said he, looking at the leaves which lay strewed 
around, ‘ lie the hopes of early youth, first formed that they 
may soonest wither, and loveliest in spring to become most 
contemptible in winter; but you, ye lingerers,’ added he, 
louking to a knot of beeches, which still bore their withered 
Jeaves, ‘you are the proud plans of adventurous manhood, 
formed later, and still clinging to the mind of age, although 
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it acknowledges their inanity! None lasts, none endures, 
save the foliage of the hardy oak, which only begins to shew 
itself when that of the rest of the forest has enjoyed half 
its existence. A pale and decayed hue is all it possesses; 
but still it retains that symptom of vitality to the last. So 
it be with Father Eustace! The fairy hopes of my youth, I 
have trodden under foot like those neglected rustlers—to the 
prouder dreams of my manhood, I look back as the lofty 
chimeras of which the pith and essence has long since faded; 
but my religious vows, the faithful profession which I have 
made in my maturer age, shall retain life while aught of Eus- 
tace lives. Dangerous it may be, feeble it must be—yet live 
it shall, the proud determination to serve the church of which 
I ama member, and to combat the heresies by which she is 
assailed,’ ” 

“* Halbert,’ said the old man, ‘ you will never live to have 
white hair, if you take fire thus at every spark of provoca- 
tion.” ‘And why should I wish it, old man,’ said Halbert, 
‘if Iam to be the butt that every fool may, aim a shaft of 
scorn against. What avails it, old man, that you yourself 
move, sleep, and wake, eat thy niggard meal, and repose on 
thy hard pallet?’ Why artthou so well pleased that the morn- 
ing should call thee up to daily toil, and the evening again 
lay thee down a wearied, worn-out wretch? Were it not 
better to sleep and wake no more than to undergo this dull ex- 
change of labour for insensibility, and of insensibility for labour? 
‘God help me!’ answered Martin, ‘ there may be truth in what 
thou sayest;—but walk slower, for my old limbs cannot 
keep pace with your young ones; walk slower, and I will 
tell you why age, though unlovely, is endurable.’ ‘ Speak 
on then,’ said Halbert, slackening his pace. ‘Then know, 
my good Halbert,’ said Martin, ‘whom I love as my own 
son, that I am satisfied to live till death calls me, because 
my Maker wills it. Aye, and although I spend what men 
call a hard life, pinched with cold in winter, and burnt with 
heat in summer, though I feed hard and sleep hard, and am 
held mean and despised, yet bethink me, that were I of no 
use on the face of this fair creation, God would withdraw 
me from it.’ ‘Thou poor old man,’ said Halbert, ‘and can 
such a vain conceit as this of thy fancied use, reconcile thee 
to a world where thou playest so poor a part?” ‘ My part 
was nearly as poor,’ said Martin, ‘ my person nearly as much 
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despised, the day that I saved my mistress and her child 
from perishing in the wilderness. And do you account it 
nothing, Halbert, that I should have the power of giving you 
a lesson of patience and submission to the degrees of Pro- 
vidence. Methinks there is use for the grey hairs on the 
old scalp, were it but to instruct the green-head by precept 
and by example.’ ” 

The following extracts from another part of the work will 
not be unacceptable’ to our readers, as they display great 
knowledge of character, and are true to nature :— 

“Among the troops detached on this service, was a small 
party, commanded by Stawath Bolton, a captain in the Eng- 
lish army, and full of the blunt and unpretending gallantry 
and generosity which have so often distinguished the nation. 
Resistance was in vain. Elspeth Boydine, when she descried 
a dozen of horsemen treading their way up the glen, with a 
man at their head, whose scarlet cloak, bright armour, and 
dancing plume, proclaimed him a leader, saw no better pro- 
tection fer herself than to issue from the iron-grate, covered 
with a long mourning veil, and holding one of her two sons 
in each hand, to meet the Englishman—state her deserted 
condition—place the little tower. at his command—and beg 
for his mercy. She stated in a few brief words her inten- 
tion, and added, ‘I submit, because I have nae means of 
resistance.’ 

‘““*And I donot ask your submission, mistress, from the 
same reason,’ replied the Englishman: ‘ to be satisfied of 
your peaceful intentions, is all I ask; and from what you tell 
me, there is no reason to doubt them.’ 

‘“*¢ At least, sir,’ said Elspeth, ‘take share of what our 
spence and our garners afford. Your horses are tired—your 
folk want refreshment.’ 

‘““¢ Not a whit—not a whit,’ answered the honest English- 
man; ‘it shall never be said, that we disturbed by carousal 
the widow of a brave soldier while she was mourning for her 
husband.—Comrades, face about: yet stay,’ he added, check- 
ing his war-horse, ‘my parties are out in every direction ; 
they must have some token that your family are under my 
assurance of safety. Here, my little fellow,” said he, speak- 
ing to the eldest boy, who might be about ten years old, 
‘lend me thy bonnet.’ 

“The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated; while 
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the mother, with many a fye! and nay, pshaw! and. such 
sarsnet chidings as tender mothers give to spoiled children, 
at length succeeded in snatching the bonnet from him, and 
handing it to the English leader. 

“‘ Stawarth Bolton took his embroidered red cross from his 
barret-cap, and putting it into the loop of the boy’s bonnet, 
said to the mistress, (for the title of lady was not given to 
dames of her degree), ‘ By this token, which all my people 
will respect, you will be freed from any importunity on’ the 
part of our foragers.’ He placed it on the boy’s head; but it 
was no sooner there, than the little fellow, his veins swelling, 
and his eyes shooting fire through tears, snatched the bonnet 
from ‘his head, and ere his mother could interfere, skimmed 
it into the brook. The other boy ran instantly to fish it out 
again, threw his brother’s bonnet back to him, first taking 
out the cross, which, with great veneration, he kissed, and 
put into his bosom. The Englishman was half diverted, half 
surprised, with the scene. 

“* What mean ye by throwing away St. George’s red 
cross?’ said he to the elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and 
earnest. 

“¢ Because St. George is a southern saint,’ said the child, 
sulkily. 

‘“¢ Good!’ said Stawarth Bolton. ‘ And what did you 
mean by taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow?’ 
he demanded of the younger. 

“* Because the priest says, it is the common sign of sal- 
vation to all good Christians.’ 

“* Why, good again!’ said the honest soldier. ‘I protest 
unto you, mistress, I envy you these boys.’ ” 

* * * * * * * . s + 

“J would ask of this poor man,’ said Father Eustace, 
‘for what purpose he nourished the thought of putting to death 
one who never did him evil?’ 





“¢ Aye, but thou didst menace me with evil,’ said the 


ruffian; and no one but a fool is menaced twice, Dost thou 
not remember what thou saidst touching the Primate and 
Lord James, and the black pool of Jednood? Didst thou 
think me fool enough to wait till thou hadst betrayed me to 
the sack and the fork? There were small wisdom in that 
methinks—as little as my coming hither to tell my own mis- 
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deeds. I think the devil was in me when I took this road — 
I might have remembered the proverb, ‘ Never friar forgot 
feud.’ 

‘“¢ And it was solely for that—for that only hasty word of 
mine, uttered in a moment of impatience, and forgotten ere 
it was well spoken” said Father Eustace. 

“Aye! for that, and—for the love of thy gold crucifix,’ 
said Christie of the Clinthill. 

‘¢« Gracious Heaven! and could the yellow metal—the glit- 
tering earth—so far overcome every sense of what is thereby 
represented ?—Father Abbot, I pray, as a dear boon, you will 


deliver this guilty person to my mercy.’” 
+ * * + - * + « * * 





‘“¢ With our reverend Father the Abbot’s permission, then,’ 
said Father Eustace, ‘1 desire this man be freed from his 
chains, and suffered to depart uninjured: and here, friend, 
he added, giving him the golden crucifix, ‘is the image for 
which thou wert willing to stain thy hands with murder. 
View it well; and may it inspire thee with other and better 
thoughts than those which referred to it as a piece of bullion, 
Part with it, nevertheless, if thy necessities require, and get 
thee one of such coarse substance, that mammon shall have 
no share in any of the reflections to which it gives rise. 
It was the bequest of a dear friend to me, but dearer ser- 
vice can it never do than that of winning a soul to hea- 


ven,’ ” 


The character of the Sub-Prior is a very fine one. If there 
be moments in which his religious zeal approaches to into- 
lerance, he amply redeems this only fault in his otherwise 
perfect character, by his native goodness of heart and strength 
of understanding. The incident of his revealing his adven- 
ture with the White Spirit, and thereby subjecting himself, 
merely from conscientious motives, to the censure of those 
weak minds he had, till then, governed, is well conceived; 
and the above scene with the ruflian Christie of the Clinthill, 
places his character in a really resplendent point of view: 
it is one of the most beautiful examples of the pure spirit of 
Christian charity which we ever remember to have met with. 
Father Eustace, in fact, rises upon us throughout the whole 
work; the heroic firmness with which he braves what he con- 
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ceives certain death, in the discharge of his duty, and his 
refusal to purchase his own safety, and that of his monastery, 
by surrendering Sir Piercie Shafton to the Protestant forces, 
are pourtrayed in the author’s best manner. 

The versatility of this author’s powers is one of his princi- 
pal excellencies; in the foregoing extracts, we have given our 
readers a beautiful specimen of the elegance, and even sub- 
limity, of his style; and the following, which we have taken 
from the introductory epistle, supposed to be written by Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck to the author of Waverly, giving him an 
account of the manner in which he received the MSS. on 
which the romance is founded, so strongly marks the spi- 
rit and humour which distinguish it, and forms so good a 
contrast to the former, that we cannot forbear subjoining it. 

“TI never could conceive what influenced me, when a boy, 
in the choice of a profession. Military zeal and ardour, it 
was not, which made me stand out for a commission in the 
Scots Fuzileers, when my tutors and curators wished to bind 
me apprentice to old David Stiles, Clerk to his Majesty’s 
Signet. I say, military zeal it was not; for I was no fighting 
boy in my own person, and cared not a penny to read the 
history of the heroes who turned the world upside down in 
former ages. As for courage, I had, as I have since disco- 
vered, just as much as it served my turn, and not one 
grain of surplus. I soon found out, indeed, that, in action, 
there was more danger in running away than in standing; 
and besides, I could not afford to lose my commission, which 
was my chief means of support. But, as for that overboil- 
ing valour, which I have heard many of ours talk of, though 
I seldom observed that it influenced them in the actual af- 
fair, that exuberant zeal which courts danger as a bride, 
truly my courage was of a complexion much less ecstatical. 
Again, the love of a red-coat, which, in default of all other 
aptitudes to the profession, has made many a bad soldier 
and some good ones, was an utter stranger to my disposi- 
tion. I cared nota ‘bodle,’ for the company of the misses: 
nay, though there was a boarding-school in the village, and 
though we used to meet with its fair inmates at Simon Light- 
foot’s weekly practising, I cannot recollect any strong emo- 
tions being excited on these occasions, excepting the infinite 
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regret with which I went through the polite ceremonial of 
presenting my partner with an orange, thrust into my pocket 
by my aunt for this special purpose, but which, had I dared, 
I certainly would have secreted to my own personal use. As 
for vanity, or love of finery for itself, I was such a stranger 
to it, that the difficulty was great to make me brush my 
coat, and appear in proper trim upon parade. [ shall never 
forget the rebuke of my old colonel, on a morning when the 
king reviewed a brigade of which we made part. ‘I am 
no friend to extravagance, Ensign Clutterbuck,’ said he, 
‘but on the day when we are to pass before the sovereign of 
the kingdom, I would have at least shewn him an inch of 


>” 





clean linen. 
The incidents on which this romance is founded are sup- 


posed to have taken place in the reign of Elizabeth, at a 
time when the power of the Romish Church was tottering 
on the eve of destruction, and the picture of the different 
parties of the day is finely pourtrayed. The scene is laid 
in Scotland, and almost entirely confined to the monastery and 
tower of Glendearg; but we have already so much encroached 
upon our limits, that we must now refer our readers to the 
volumes themselves for further information.—We understand 
that this undefatigable author has another work in the 
press; and we look forward to its publication with consider- 
able interest, in the hope that it will repay us for our present 


disappointment. 


LESSONS OF THRIFT, published for general benefit, by a 
Member of the Save-all-Club,— £1. 1s. T. Boys. 


THE lessons of economy were certainly never more necessary 
than at the present moment, when extravagance of every kind 
seems at its height; but, unfortunately, though admonition and 
the sober maxims of prudence are always valuable, they are 
not always acceptable; he therefore who can gild the bitter 
pill of advice so as to render it not only tolerable but even 
agreeable, possesses no common skill and deserves no incon- 
siderable share of favour and approbation.—This observation 
may be very appropriately applied to the lively author of the 
successful jeu d’ esprit; who, while he inculcates some of the 
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best lessons of morality and good sense, contrives, by the 
means of a playful manner and a good collection of amusing 
anecdotes, to keep us in constant good-humour, and neither 
wearies our patience nor provokes our displeasure. We do 
not think the latter part so well written as the former, but we 
will curtail our remarks, that we may give our readers an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves whether we rate his ta- 
lents too highly. “A main secret of thrift is to be contented 
with a little.” Happiness is too proud a word for man, who 
must be satisfied if he finds contentment and tranquillity. 
Yet discontent pervades every mode of human existence. A 
religious author has composed a treatise, “On the causes of 
the perpetual restlessness in man,” and argues from it the 
certainty of a future existence. This misery increases in every 
rank of life, and perhaps Europe in general was never so un- 
happy as at present, because the increase of enjoyments does 
not correspond with that of information, and consequent wants 
and desires. The comforts that would have sufficed for our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, are not satisfactory to their 
progeny ; and as the stock is far from being inexhaustible, many 
are discontented with their share. In the great fair of human 
life, the spectators are numerous; but there are few who can 
afford to purchase, and even the purchasers are not always 
pleased with their bargains. ‘This comparative restraint na- 
turally leads to discontent, like that of the Venetian noble- 
man, who had lived happily for fifty years within the precincts 
of the city, but when, from political causes, he was ordered by 
the senate not to pass through upon any account, he felt a 
longing desire of going to the country. As what is called hap- 
piness lies chiefly in opinion, it confessedly belongs to the ima- 
gination, exclusive of the memory and the judgment. We 
imagine to ourselves a happier mode of life, because our judg- 
ment and our memory, which constitute experience, have not 
taught us the inconveniences and evils of that state which we 
desire, and which, upon trial, would often prove worse than 
the former’; our imaginations are even sometimes as puerile as 
that of the French peasant, who wished to be a king, that he 
might dine every day upon gingerbread. 
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LIGHT! LIGHT! 


LicutT is among the dear commodities, being carefully taxed 
whether by night or by day. We may well say with the poet— 
Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes. ‘Our club is 
very sparing in candles, and prefers, as in China, the light of 
day, especially in a furnished lodging, where there is nothing 
to pay for that general benefit. An ingenious member has 
even contrived in winter, to profit by the light of his neigh- 
bour,—a most innocent theft, which does harm to none ; there 
being only a thin wall, or rather partition, between his chamber 
and that of a tailor, often occupied to a late hour, he contrived 
a hole, by which he} can see to read and go to bed. This in- 
vention saves him three or four pounds a year, (generally about 
£3 7s. 2id.) and is honourably mentioned in the records of the 
club. But the fashionable world, as in the dream of Richard 
the 3rd—A light! a light! my kingdom for a light—their whole 
life is sold by inch of a candle. It is inconceivable what plea- 
sure there can be in reversing the occupations of day and night! 
A fashionable lady will dine at ten at night, and go to bed 
at fourin the morning. Her great, great grandmother dined 
at ten in the day, and was in bed by six. How different the 
health and complexion! But roses and lilies are now little 
known, except in distillation and washes; and pins are little 
known, though they have been quaintly called the thorns of 
Christian roses; pin-money remains, and a lady generally pre- 
fers the cash to the pins. 


The following works are deserving of notice and commenda- 
tion ; particularly the first, which, like the “ Percy Anecdotes,” 
should form part of every juvenile library.— 


SeLecT BioGRaPpHy. 1st number. BisHop Burnett’s Lire 
of Sin MATTHEW Hace, 18mo. to be continued in parts, Is. 6d. 
each, or 2s. 6d. fine. Wetton and Jarvis. 


Les JUENES Femmes. par I. N. Bouilly. 2vols. I. Warren. 


TRAVELS On the ConTINENT; for the use of Families. 8vo. 
£1. 3s. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR APRIL, 1820. 





SincE the publication of our last number, the spirit of dis- 
affection has shewn itself openly and in an alarming manner 
in the northern counties. Our readers will perceive, by the 
accounts which we insert from Huddersfield and Glasgow, to 
what a degree this pernicious spirit has arisen. The strong 
measures resorted to by Government have for the present put it 
down, and we confidently hope that the new Parliament will take 
the only effectual means to annihilate it, by devising employ- 
ment for the poor, and by lowering the taxes. ‘The ministerial 
papers however, give, we trust, an undue degree of import- 
ance to the disturbances; the great mass of the people are 
loyal at heart, and Government are strong enough to remove 
all alarm for our national safety; but it will be useless to hope 
for permanent tranquillity, if conciliation does not go hand in 
hand with coercion; it is not enough to punish men for crimes, 
it is necessary also to remove from them the temptation to 
commit those crimes. The manufacturers of Scotland and 
Yorkshire have been obliged to dismiss two-thirds of their 
journeymen, for want of employment to give them.—There are 
no poor laws in Scotland.—What then is to become of this part 
of our population? are they to seek in foreign climes that bread 
which Britain has still ample means, if her resources were pro- 
perly husbanded, of affording to all her children? or, are they 
to perish in their own native land for want? We will not sup- 
pose there is a possibility that the legislature can leave them to 
so wretched an alternative. 

March 28th. Mr. Hunt gave notice that he meant to move 
for a new trial, on grounds which he deems sufficient to set 
aside the verdict against him. We need hardly observe, that 
his trial furnished the most complete and unequivocal proofs, 
that the people assembled at St. Peter’s-field, on the 16th of 
last August, were most wantonly and unlawfully attacked by 
the military. It is reported that enquiry will be made during 
the ensuing Session of Parliament into the Manchester busi- 
ness: we hope this report is true. 

April 4th.— By an abstract of the net produce of the revenue 
for the last quarter, ending April 5th, 1820; it appears, that a 
considerable diminution has taken place in the receipts of the 
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Customs, the Stamps, and the Post-office. There is an increase 
of about £200,000 in the Excise; but this is easily accounted 
for by the general election. 

April 9th—A very serious disturbance took place at Greenock, 
on the evening of this day; five radicals were transferred from 
the jail at Paisley, to that of Greenock ; they entered the lat- 
ter place about five o’clock, escorted by a party of the Port- 
Glasgow volunteers. A number of persons, among whom were 
several strangers, assembled in the streets to see them pass 
through the town; in a few minutes, stones began to be thrown 
by the mob; the volunteers bore this for a while; but at length 
they fired among the people, and some persons were killed. 
The volunteer officers did all they could to restrain their men, 
but it is believed that six persons were killed upon the spot, 
and five more dangerously wounded. The mob at length dis- 
persed ; but in about an hour afterwards, the streets began to 
fill again, and the mob proceeded to liberate the five prisoners, 
which they forcibly effected, in spite of the arguments and en- 
treaties of the magistrates, justices of the peace, and special 
constables, who repeatedly risked their lives in vain attempts 
to prevent their breaking open the jail. It was observed that 
the strangers were extremely active in forcing it; they were 
seen also to distribute money among the crowd. When the 
prisoners were liberated, several of the mob exclaimed “ Away 
for Port-Glasgow!” but as they were proceeding towards it, 
they learned that expresses had been sent to put the inhabitants 
on their guard, and they dispersed. 

April 14th.—On the night of the 12th, an insurrection broke 
out at Wakefield; a number of persons, armed with pikes and 
guns, and having with them two drums, assembled at Bank- 
top; they then took different routes, and re-assembied on the 
road leading from Barnsley to Huddersfield, to the number of 
about 400; they marched from thence in military order to 
Grangemoor; they stopped at several houses, for the purpose of 
procuring arms; and were successful in some places, but in 
others they were repulsed. They reached Grangemoor very 
early in the morning, but on the cavalry from Huddersfield 
appearing, they dispersed. Three of them were taken, and 
sent to Huddersfield; these persons have declared that their 
party expected, on their arrival at the moor, to have met with 
30,000 or 60,000 companions in arms; and that, seeing no one, 
they became disheartened and fled, throwing away their pikes. 
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April 19th.—Among the persons apprehended for treasonable 
practices in Glasgow and the neighbourhood, are several men 
above the common ranks; some of them, from the situations 

they hold, might be expected to have acted very differently. 

According to the latest accounts from Glasgow and Paisley, 
every thing remains quiet, and no further disturbance is at 
present apprehended. 

The jury impannelled to try Arthur Thistlewood, for the 
late attempt to assassinate the ministers, found him guilty of 
high treason. 

It is confidently reported, that her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, will hold a drawing-room at Bucking- 
ham-house, on the 20th of April. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York has been long 
indisposed, and is now so ill as to be obliged to be carried 
from one apartment to another. Her Royal Highness’s illness 
is deeply and generally regretted by the public at large. 

THE QUEEN. Letters, purporting to have been written by 
the Queen, have generally appeared in the papers; in which 
she details a series of insults she has met with from foreign 
powers, in consequence of her not being officially announced to 
them as Queen of England. Her Majesty states, that, finding 
herself very ill used in Germany, while she was Princess of 
Wales, she settled in Italy; where she enjoyed repose and 
protection till she became Queen of England. She applied 
soon after to His Holiness for a guard of honour which she 
had while Princess of Wales; but it was refused on the ground 
that she was not known as Queen of England; her messenger 
was likewise refused a passport for England and she is styled, 
in the Italian dominions, Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 

She complains also of having experienced much insult from 
the Court of Turin. Her Majesty states that she has written 
to Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool, to demand that her name 
may be inserted in the Liturgy, and that a palace may be 
prepared for her reception; and she declares, that, if that is 
refused, she will take a house in the country till her friends 
can prepare a palace in London for her reception. Her Majesty 
expresses her intention of returning immediately to this country. 

21st~—Both Houses of Parliament met; several of the Lords 
were sworn in, and the Commons proceeded to choose a 
Speaker. The Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton was re- 
chosen, and both houses adjourned till the next day. 
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Paris, April 16th—Parties run as high, or rather higher 
than ever. The King has been very ill, but is now recovered: 
and notwithstanding the violence of faction, no immediate 
danger to the state is apprehended; the best proof of this is, 
that the funds are rising. Several gentlemen of property and 
consideration, who belong to what is styled “ the liberal party,” 
have entered into a subscription at Paris, to raise a fund for 
the relief of the persons who may be imprisoned under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Some of these gentle- 
men have been cited before a juge d’instruction, for having 
published a prospectus of their plan. The printer of the 
prospectus was also cited. ‘The proceedings have for the 
present ceased. 

On the 9th of March, a most dreadful massacre took place at 
Cadiz. General Freyre arrived there the day before, for the 
express purpose of proclaiming the constitution, and about 
50,000 persons of all ranks were collected in the streets. At 
the moment that the inhabitants were exclaiming, “ Live the 
constitution!” the soldiers shouted “‘ Live Ferdinand, and down 
with the constitution!” and falling upon the unarmed people, 
they began indiscriminately to murder men, women, and chil- 
dren. It is computed that more than 400 persons were killed, 
and upwards of 500 wounded. No sooner was the fury of 
those monsters satiated with blood, than they commenced the 
work of plunder, and until a late hour at night, Cadiz exhi- 
bited a scene of horror which mocks description. The officers 
at length succeeded in getting the intoxicated troops to their 
quarters ; but for several days after, the city exhibited a most 
melancholy appearanee; the shops and houses remained shut, 
business of every kind was suspended, and the streets were 
totally deserted. The greatest part of the military were re- 
moved from the town by the 17th, and notice was given that 
the constitution would be proclaimed on the 18th. ‘The civil 
authorities, however, determined not to attend any solemnity 
of that nature, till the whole of the troops had quitted the city. 
Accounts have since reached us that the military are gone and 
the constitution proclaimed, and that Cadiz is now in a state 
of perfect tranquillity. 

April 24th—We are happy to hear Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York is much better. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Apri 5th—The opera of Artaxerxes was revived for the 
purpose of introducing Madame Vestris in Artaxerxes. This 
lady is in the bloom of life; her figure is elegant, and her 
countenance handsome and expressive. Her voice is extremely 
fine, and her style of singing purely Italian; her voice is more 
distinguished for sweetness than power. The variety and ten- 
derness of her expression, the touching harmony of her tones, 
and the excellence of her acting, drew down loud peals of 
applause. Her manners are, we think, the most graceful and 
polished of any singer at present on the English stage. Miss 
Carew is a very inadequate representative of Mandane. Mrs. 
Bland was the Temira; she gave the airs with her usual 
sweetness. 

Our old favourite Incledon came forward in Artabanes, a 
character which he might once be said to make exclusively his 
own; we really regretted the tenaciousness of our memory, be- 
cause it presented so humiliating a contrast between what his 
performance now is, and what we recollect it once was. His 
manner and appearance are as much altered for the worse as 
his style of singing; he never indeed could boast of being a 
favoured disciple of the graces, but his plain manly manner 
was a few years ago not unpleasing, and certainly void of the 
cozrseness which at present distinguishes it. 

Braham’s Arbaces was an inimitable performance ; the part 
is every way calculated for the display of his powers, and he 
sustained it in his very best manner. 

April 6th, A young gentleman came forward in the cha- 
racter of Hamlet. We know not which deserves the greatest 
degree of censure, his temerity in making an attempt for which 
he is in every sense of the word unfit, or the manager’s folly 
in suffering him to make it. We are aware that first appear- 
ances, no matter what sort, have long been used as lures to 
draw a house; but the trick begins to get stale; and such exhi- 
bition actors ought really to be regarded as an insult upon an 
enlightened public. 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

ApriL 3d.—The manager, in compliance with the good old 
custom of finding amusement for the holiday folks, presented 
us with a very splendid pantomime, founded on the story of 
Cinderella, or, The Little Glass Slipper: it has as much interest 
as any performance of this sort can be supposed to have. 
Farley has evidently exerted all his ingenuity and skill in ar- 
ranging it; the scenery is good, and the tricks clever. Gri- 
maldi was very amusing in the clown, and Miss E. Dennett 
the prettiest and most graceful columbine we have seen for 
some time. 

April 12th—King Lear has been revived at this theatre, for 
the purpose of bringing forward Mr. Booth in the character of 
Lear. As this gentleman has some professional reputation to 
lose, we are really surprised he should stake it thus lightly; 
he totally misconceived the character, and his acting was 
equally devoid of dignity and feeling. His performance, from 
the beginning to the end, exhibited a close imitation of the 
peculiarities of Kean; his tones, gestures, pauses, every thing, 
in short, appeared borrowed from that actor. We must con- 
fess ourselves at all times unfriendly to imitation, and in this 
instance peculiarly so; because we regard the character of 
Lear as one of the finest efforts of our immortal bard; and we 
think, that if Mr. Booth had trusted to his own judgment, he 
might have given us a less erroneous delineation of it. At all 
events, we are certain he could not have pourtrayed it ina 
worse manner, and he would at least have had the merit of 
originality. 

C. Kemble’s Edgar was a very fine piece of acting; it is 4 
character which gives scope to his versatile powers, and may 
certainly be pronounced one of his happiest efforts. The daring, 
unprincipled Edmund, was very well depicted by Macready. 
Miss S. Booth, was the Cordelia. We were sorry to see her 
in a part so ill suited to her powers; she is a pleasing actress 
in some comic characters, but she wants all the grand requi- 
sites for tragedy. Thé gentle interesting princess was in her 
hands perfect milk and water; Cordelia, though meek, should 
be dignified; but of dignity, Miss Booth does not seem to have 
any idea; and where she meant to be pathetic, the mincing 
affectation of her tone and manner completely destroyed the 
illusion of the scene, and was more calculated to excite risi- 
bility than sorrow, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR MAY, 1820. 








MORNING DRESS. 

A cAMBRIC muslin round dress: the body is made up to 
the throat with a small standing collar; the waist is long; the 
dress fastens behind; it is finished by a small jacket: both 
the back and front are ornamented with small welts, which 
are run byas, and meet in the centre of the front. The 
sleeve is rather tight to the arm; it falls very much over the 
hand, and is finished at the wrist with cord. The half-sleeve 
is very full; the fulness is formed into puffs by welts drawn 
with cord. ‘The skirt is moderately wide, and rather long ; 
it is trimmed in the French style, with three narrow flounces, 
which are made to stand rather out fromthe dress by a cord 
at the edge of each; they are also headed with cord. Head- 
dress, a white lace cornette; the crown is low, and the ears 
very small; a full border of lace, rather more than the usual 
breadth, goes all round; a bow of pale rose-coloured ri- 
band is placed on one side, and a riband to correspond runs 
through the head-piece, and ties it under the chin. Black kid 
shoes, and Limerick gloves. 


EVENING DRESS, 


Composep of pale rose-coloured, transparent, figured gauze, 
and worn over a white satin slip; it is cut low, and square 
round the bust, which is finished with blond, The waist is 
long; the back part of the body is tight to the figure; the 
front is ornamented with white satin, let-in in the stomacher 
style, but broader than we have usually seen these kind of 
fronts; it forms the shape in a very graceful manner. Short, 
full sleeve, finished at the bottom with white satin bands ; 
the upper part of the sleeve is formed, as our readers will 
perceive by our print, in a very novel style, The skirt is of 
an easy fulness round the upper part of the figure, and very 
wide at the bottom; the trimming consists of alternate puff- 
ings of transparent gauze and satin riband; they are laid on 
VOL. XI1.— 3. I. cc 
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byas, andthe trimming is broad; it is headed by a full rou- 
leau of white satin. The front hair is so much parted, that 
the forehead is nearly bare; it is arranged in a full cluster 
of ringlets, which fall very low on each side of the face; 
the hind hair is partly disposed in bows, and partly plaited 
in a very broad braid, which is brought round the crown of 
the head. Head-dress, a wreath of pearl leaves, brought very 
forward on the forehead, Necklace and ear-rings, pearl. White 
kid gloves, and white satin shoes. Both these dresses were 
furnished by Miss Pierpoint, maker of the corset @ la Grecque, 
No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden. 

Several orders for dresses having been given previous to 
the conclusion of the late mourning, by ladies of distinguished 
rank, to two houses who frequently favour us with a sight of 
their dresses, we have selected the following articles as the 
most novel and elegant that have fallen under our observation. 

A cambric muslin morning-dress; the skirt trimmed with 
flutings of jaconaut muslin, laid on lengthwise, but byas, and 
nearly a quarter of a yard high; the flutings are narrow; 
they are separated from each cther by a cord, and there 
are three together; three lace lozenges are let in between the 
flutings; they follow one another in a byas direction. The 
body is high; the back is plain; and the dress fastens with 
small buttons behind; a slight embroidery marks the shape 
on each side of the back. The bust is ornamented with a 
mixture of lace lozenges and embroidery, which forms the 
shape of the bosom in a very becoming manner. Long sleeve, 
moderately wide, except at the wrist, which is rather straight; 
the sleeve is terminated by a puckered muslin cuff, edged 
with narrow lace. The epaulette is composed of two pieces 
of cambric muslin, pointed like half-handkerchiefs ; they are 
set in full on the shoulder, and cross each other in the mid- 
dle of the arm, they are also edged with narrow lace. The 
collar is composed of puckered muslin in the same style as 
the trimming of the skirt, but instead of lace lozenges being 
inserted between the puckerings, a small space is left plain, 
and they have a narrow’ quilling of lace all round. We have 
no occasion to cali the attention of readers of taste to this 
dress, for they will perceive, by the description, that it is 
as novel as it is elegant; it is intended for a promenade as 
well as a home dress, with the addition of the following bon- 
net and spencer. 
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The first is composed of a mixture of bright green figured 
gros de Naples, and gauze to correspond; the crown is low; 
it is something of a melon shape, and composed of alternate 
flutings of each. The brim is very wide; it stands out a good 
deal from the face, and is bent so as to be almost square 
over the forehead, but sloped off very short at the ears; it 
is lined with white satin; the edge of the brim is decorated 
with a row of green gros de Naples points, turned upwards, 
and edged with very narrow blond lace set on full; a lozenge 
puff of green gauze is inserted between each point, and a 
full fall of blond lace is attached to the edge of the brim. A 
bouquet of lilies is placed at the right side of the crown; 
and a rich green riband ties the bonnet under the chin. 

The spencer is composed of the same material as the bon- 
net; the waist is long and the body plain; a full cluster of 
pointed tabs, of various lengths, which are stiffened at the 
edges, form a new and smart kind of jacket, which comes 
no farther than the back. The sleeve is of an easy width; it 
is finished by a turned-up cuff, composed of pointed tabs, each 
of which is attached to the sleeve by a bright green silk 
button. We should observe, that these tabs, as well as those 
at the waist, are edged with bright green satin. The half 
sleeve is made of green gauze; it is very full; the fullness 
is intersected by tabs placed crosswise in a byas direction, 
and each finished at the end by a silk button. A high stand- 
ing collar, made deep behind, but very shallow in front; it 
corresponds with the half sleeve. 

The other articles are—a carriage pelisse, and a dinner- 
dress. The first is composed of peach-blossom-coloured corded. 
silk, and lined with white sarsnet. The skirt is full, and less 
gored than they have lately been worn; the body is very 
long in the waist; the shape of the back is marked by small 
silk ornaments, to correspond in colour with the pelisse; the 
sleeve is rather tight, and falls very much over the hand, 
The trimming is uncommonly beautiful; it is white British 
net, formed into the shape of shells by narrow satin piping ; 
they are edged with lace, which is fastened up between each 
shell by a small satin rosette. The trimming goes all round 
the pelisse ; the collar and cuffs are ornamented to correspond. 
The half sleeve is composed of a single fall of broad rich lace, 
fastened up on the shoulder in three places by satin rosettes. 
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The dinner-dress is composed of blue levantine; it is cut 
rather high round the bust; the upper part of which is com- 
posed of white gauze, fancifully intermixed with narrow pale- 
blue riband; a full quilling of tudle goes round the bust. The 
waist is very long; the body is plain; and the dress buttons 
behind. The sleeve is short; it is composed of tulle, and is 
honeycombed with blue silk cord: it is a novel and pretty 
fancy. The trimming of the skirt corresponds with the sleeve; 
but is made very broad; it is laid on the skirt between two 
twisted rolls of blue and white riband; a rich figured blue 
sash, tied in a bow and long ends, finishes this elegant dress. 
The colours most likely to be fashionable during May are 
—bright green, pale blue, lilac, pale pink, peach-blossom, 
and different shades of lavender colour. 


COSTUMES PARISIENS. 


WALKING dresses are now made of cambric muslin, or of 
coloured silk; the first are worn with silk spencers; the lat- 
ter, being made high, form the out-door dress without any 


addition but a ruff, or a very small cachemire or silk half- 
handkerchief, tied carelessly round the throat. Dresses are 
now made in a very plain style; the waists are long; sleeves 
rather straight; and the epaulettes are made in general with 
scarcely any fulness. The skirts of muslin gowns are a good 
deal trimmed, and ina rich style, with worked flounces, sur- 
mounted by lettings-in of tulle, or lace. Those of silk are 
trimmed with narrow silk bands of a different colour, or some- 
times to correspond. Several gowns have one very broad 
band at the bottom of the skirt, and three or four narrow 
ones immediately above it. 

The spencers are made in general with little jackets, and 
those of the latest fashion have large falling collars. The busts 
of some are ornamented with frogs and braiding; but the 
greater part are made without any trimming. 

Bonnets are rather large, but not enormously so; they are 
composed of gauze, crape, straw, various kinds of silk; and 
within the last few days, some chapeaux have appeared made 
of a peculiar kind of wove paper. 

The favourite colours are—rose-coloured citron, lilac, jon- 
quil, different shades of brown, and ponceau. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


~< 
THE OLD BACHELOR’S APOLOGY. 


PLPLIPPIPP 


FROM MRS. SARGANT’S POEMS, 


PLPEILaIPP 


Nay, smile if you please at my quizzical look! 
The priggish old bachelor! still you may say ; 
The sallies of youth I with freedom can brook, 
With freedom forgive the remarks of the gay. 


But remember, the heart that is gen’rous and kind, 
Will grieve to inflict on another a blow; 
Remember, no fashion can alter the mind— 

No bosom degrade, where each virtue can glow. 


In life’s happy morning, I once was, as you, 

Surrounded by splendour, by friendship, and love; 
Each flow’ret that pleasure your path can bestrew 
Has bloom’d on my way—my acceptance to prove. 


Still riches are mine, but this lesson they give— 
How vain is all treasure, if tasted alone! 

How sad among thousands is he who must live, 

In pleasure’s gay throng, yet each pleasure disown! 


The friend I so valued, alas! is no more; 
Though dear to his country, to virtue, and fame, 
Unhallow’d he lies on a far distant shore— 
Unrequited his merit, forgotten his name. 


But, ah! my weak numbers, they never can paint 
The charms of that maiden, so lov’d and deplor’d! 
Description were fruitless, comparison faint; 
Each eye but admir’d her, each heart but ador’d. 
ccs 
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Love crown’d all my wishes, and soon I believ’d 
I should call my sweet Agnes for ever my own; 
But death of my bosom that treasure bereav’d, 
And joy, with her spirit, together has flown. 


Her image no time from my mind can efface, 
As hopeless, forlorn, by her death-bed I wept: 
Composed was the look of her beautiful face, 
As if in the peace of .an infant she slept. 


Not longer on me beam’d that eye of soft blue; 
But love’s tender tear on its lash linger’d still ; 

Her cheek, like the mountain-rose bath’d in the dew, 
Was pale, yet as lovely—as sweet, yet as chill. 


Such beauty was her’s, the fond heart for awhile 
Forgot that she wore the sad garb of the grave: 
Her lip was still parted, but, ah! that sweet smile 
Was cold as the morn-beams that play on the wave! 


The tomb on her once-lovely form I saw close, 

And heard the sad sounds that consign’d her to dust— 
* Oh! would that this bosom with thine might repose, 
Till both,” I exclaim’d, “ might awake with the just!” 


And still if, in fancy, one moment I trace 
In another the features of her I adore, 
The cold drops of agony stand on my face, 
And the calm of my bosom again is all o’er. 


And oft, when by infantile fondness caress’d, 

I think for a moment of what had been mine, 

I press the sweet prattler more near to my breast, 
And weep that ’m doom’d in such loneness to pine. 


Then say, could another my fancy excite? 
Could another one passion of transport impart? 
Could I gaze on another with equal delight! 

Or plight to another this sorrowing heart? 


Oh! never! the yoice that would now breathe te me 
The accents of fondness, grates harsh on my ear 5 
The form of my Agnes I only can see— 

The sound of her death-bell I only can hear. 
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Yes, there, where in peace her lov’d ashes are laid, 
There, there my affections for ever must lie; 
But a hope still entrancing by faith is display’d, 

To join her once more in the realms of the sky. 


Yet think not each social emotion is dead— 


That the sweet form of beauty no longer can charm; 


The joy of another delight can e’er shed, 


And warm flows the pray’r to protect her from harm. 


But listen no more to my sorrowful strain; 

Go, join the gay circle, and sport through the day ; 
Short liv’d is all pleasure, and lingering is pain, 

And youth, with enjoyment, soon hasten away! 


EXTRACTS 


FROM CLARE’S POEMS. 


PLL“? 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


Anp whatis life? An hour-glass on the run, 

A mist retreating from the morning sun, 
A busy, bustling, still repeated dream. 

Its length? A minute’s pause, a moment’s thought. 
And happiness? A bubble on the stream, 

That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 


What is vain hope? The puffing gale of morn, 
That of its charms divests the dewy lawn, 
And robs each flow’ret of its gem—and dies ; 
A cobweb hiding disappointment’s thorn, 


Which stings more keenly through the thin disguise. 


And thou, O trouble? Nothing can suppose, 
(And sure the power of wisdom only knows) 
What need requireth thee. 
So free and liberal as thy bounty flows, 
Some necessary cause must surely be. 
But disappointments, pains, and every woe 
Devoted wretches feel, 
The universal plagues of life below, 
Are mysteries still ’neath Fate’s unbroken seal. 
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And what is death? Is still the cause unfound? 
That dark, mysterious name of horrid sound! 
A long and lingering sleep, the weary crave. 
And peace? where can its happiness abound? 
No where at all, save heaven, and the grave. 





Then what is life? When stripp’d of its disguise, 
A thing to be desired, it cannot be ; 

Since every thing that meets our foolish eyes 
Gives proof sufficient of its varity. 

Tis but a trial all must undergo; 
To teach unthankful mortals how to prize 

That happiness vain man’s denied to know, 
Until he’s call’d to claim it in the skies, 


THE UNIVERSAL EPITAPH. 


No flattering praises daub my stone, 
My frailties and my faults to hide; 

My faults and failings all are known— 
I liv’d in sin—in sin I died! 


And, oh! condemn me not, I pray, 
You who my sad confession view; 

But ask your soul, if it can say, 
That I’m a viler man than you. 


WOMAN. 


NEVER trust to woman’s language, 
Woman’s smiles, or woman’s tears ; 

Oft her heart is full of kindness, 
When that kindness least appears. 


Oft her eye when glancing coldly, 
Fain would passion’s warmth express ; 
Oft her words would speak more fondness 
Were her bosom fraught with less. GENEVIEVE. 
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SONNET ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 


Bricut tide of youth! I cannot mourn for thee, 
Nor talk of bliss long past, ov pleasures fled; 
For grief sat ever heavy on my brow, 
And care destroy’d the roses on my cheek. 
Hope’s fairy fingers wreath’d no flow’rs for me, 
Nor promis’d joys as beautiful as vain ; 
But I have linger’d through the night of pain, 
Wept o’er the pallid features of the dead, 
And o’er life's road a sick’ning vision cast. 
But, oh! my Father! ’twas thy will, and now 
In other skies for bliss alone I seek, 
And, while I own thy judgments just, implore 
Thy future aid, that when this scene is o’er, 
I may repose with thee in peace at last. 


Clare Hail. 


—_——— 


THE CROCUS. 


* Nurs’p in the tempest, cradled in the storm,” 
While yet stern winter rules the infant year, 
The snowdrop, earliest child of spring,. peeps 
Forth her modest head, as if to cheer 
The dreary scene, and pleasant hopes recall. 
Or view’d in sorrow’s melancholy mood 
Pendant o’er earth, her own sad fate she weeps, 
And claims the shelter of her native soil. 
But when more genial gales begin to blow, 
And from the gentle south fresh flow’rs to fall, 
The crocus courts the sun’s enlivening glow, 
And spreads her bosom to his glances warm; 
While nestling close, in search of nect’rous food, 
The insect lab’rer plies his balmy toil. 





THE FADED WREATH. 
Br MISS MARY LEMAN REDE, 
Cast not that faded wreath aside, 
If now it have no charms for you: 
Restore it to the hand that tied 
It round your brow, and wove it toa. 
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Has it not glitter’d in your hair— 


Look’d lovely on your lovelier brow? 


If then to you it were more fair, 


To me it is far sweeter now. 


Oh! how unlike the cold, dull tie, 


The world calls love, is that I own! 


I have no sun but that bright eye, 


No music but that heav’nly tone. 


Wild as the pang it sometimes brings, 


Tho’ ev’ry link has tears upon it, 


And even hope, the flatterer, flings 


No gleam of rosy lustre on it, 


I would not coldly, proudly feel 


My heart at liberty to leave thee, 


But rather blindly, madly, kneel, 


And court the light that must deceive me— 


Sooner, like this rejected wreath, 


For you expend life’s purest essence, 


And then resign my trembling breath, 


With rapture, in thy much-lov’d presence! 


DEAR JULIA, 


* A SONG, BY MISS MARY LEMAN REDE. 


Dear Julia, stay! you will not part 
With that untender tone? 

Or can you bear to wound a heart 
So ardently your own? 


The beam on which we love to dwell 
Melts sweetly from the sight, 

And leaves a soft and sacred spell, 
That gives a charm to night. 


Then let your parting tones express 
(Those tones from you how sweet!) 
That sacred spell of tenderness, 
To sooth me till we meet. 
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LINES 


WRITTEN ON A MORNING IN WINTER. 


Or light, or dark, the hours of nature fly :— 
Snow on the ground, the air is dense and cold ; 

And half the world in sleep’s embraces lie, 
Encircled by the curtains’ wavy fold. 


Grey twilight rises from his eastern bed ; 
The stars are hid with his increasing power, 

Save one pure orb which shews her glittering head, 
Like Hope surviving Sorrow’s dreary hour. 


To those whom choice, or duty, early wakes, 
Their windows, as the light approaches fast, 

Are whitely painted with romantic flakes, 
And many a vision o’er the fancy cast. 


Eternal Spirit! round whose hallow’d sphere 
The universe in duteous homage rolls, 
Teach me thy virtuous precepts to revere, 
And love that influence which my heart controls. 


And if my best devotions win thy care, 
If Thou wilt listen at the dawn of day, 
If Thou regard thy humble creature’s prayer, 
©! strew thy mercies in Misfortune’s way ! PRior. 


—_————— 


TO MARY. 


On! had I never, never seen 
Thy lovely eyes and lovelier mien ! 
Oh! that I could thy charms forget, 
Or rather, that we’d never met! 
Why heaves my breast when thou art nigh, 
And half escapes a stifled sigh? 
Tell me, hast thou never felt 
The soft solicitude of love, 
Such as heavenly spirits melt, 
Guardians of our joys above? 
Farewell then, Mary, tilla ray 
Of better fortune lights my way, 
Yet still remember me. - ELP.R. 
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CHARADE. 
My first is by the friv’lous ever priz’d, 
And for my sake old friends are oft despis’d; 
To be my next’s the pride of British fair ; 
The beaux admire me too, I’m oft their care; 
My whole, with genius, labour’d to explore 
The haunts oi Nature, never trac’d before. 





SOLUTIONS 
TO THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 





THe relics of beauty must soon fade away, 

And the proud works of art as quickly decay ; 

But, SHAKESPEAR! thy genius for ever shall stand, 
And triumph o’er Time’s all powerful hand. E. P. R. 


O when the guilty murderer yields his breath 

To his Creator on the bed of death, 

Will not pes conscience SHAKE with fear? 

And his crim rove more piercing than a SPEAR? 
SHAKESPEAR this truth to him who reads can tell ; 
Hence, Reader! live uprightly, and die well. ?. 


WHEN shadows made the soul of Richard quake, 

The conscious tyrant, aw’d with fear, did SHAKE; 

But when the heav’nly goddess struck the lyre, 

Her dulcet shaking notes did joy inspire! 

Ere Schwartz and Bacon had invented powder, 

To make the horrid din of war ring louder, 

Th’ undaunted British charioteer 

Bore off the victory with his sPEAR. J.P. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications of Genevieve, and of P. D. Bull; ‘ Lines,’ by W. J. S. 
‘A young Lady on having lost her Lover,’ by Mary C—y; ‘ The Gipsies,’ by 
Prior; ‘ Lines addressed to a Young Lady,’ by L. H.; and ‘ Hugh Dodds, 
are received. 

We do not think ‘ The Gleaner’ has done justice to his subject. 

Mr. Sell’s humourous ‘ Inscription, and ‘ Lines,’ by Y. Z. in our next. 

*‘ The Idyll of Theocritus’ requires correction before it can be inserted. 

We shall be obliged to D. to send us the whole of ‘The Cross on the Heath, 
‘as it is against our rules to accept part of a tale. 

The first part of the tale, by Genevieve, fully authorises us to wish to see 
the remainder. 
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